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THE WEEK. 


Mr. BirRELL made an excellent and timely speech 
at Bristol on Tuesday. Devoting himself entirely to 
the Education Bill, he declared that as it left the 
House of Commons it was carefully constructed in 
accordance with pledges given at the General Election. 
For the bill as amended by the Lords ‘the Liberal 
Government has simply no use.” It was the very kind 
of bill which they did not want ; local authorities do 
not want it; Nonconformists do not want it ; teachers 
do not want it. Everybody would say, ‘‘ Better far the 
Act of 1g02 than any such proposal as this.” Even 
Mr. Balfour would never have dared to bring forward 
such a proposal. This bill of the House of 
Lords simply fostered and bolstered up deno- 
minationalism and endowed it with a large sum 
of money taken from the ratepayers. It heaped upon 
the officers of his department duties which no mortal 
man could perform. Lord Lansdowne seemed to have 
overlooked the fact that there had been a General 
Election, just as Lord Halifax forgot that there had 
been a Reformation. This clear declaration that the 
Government will not accept the Peers’ amendments 
is most welcome, and the ovation which greeted Mr. 
Birrell on Wednesday shows how strongly his speech 
appealed to Liberal members of Parliament. 

On Monday the House of Commons sat all night 
debating the Land Tenure Bill, the eleven o’clock rule 
having been suspended. The House rejected an amend- 
ment excluding Scotland from the bill, and spent some 
time in defining ‘‘game.” A fierce discussion ranged 
round Clause 4, which gives freedom of cropping, and 
the Speaker twice refused an appeal for the closure 
from members of the Government. Cabinet Ministers 
at this period were all absent, and the Opposition 
made much play with this fact. A good deal of the 
debate was merely obstructive or futile—speeches by 
Lord Turnour, Mr. Courthope, Sir F. Banbury, and 
Mr. Hunt contributed nothing of value. At last an 
intolerably dull speech by Mr. Cochrane induced the 
Speaker to grant the closure at six o’clock. Discussion 
on Clause 4, however, continued until the Prime Minister 
entered at 9.10, and then by agreement with Mr. Balfour 
the remaining amendments to Clause 4 were disposed 
of, and the House adjourned at 9.40 a.m. 





THE rest of Tuesday was devoted to Clause 5, 
which gives compensation for capricious eviction. The 
Solicitor-General undertook to add “ for reasons incon- 
sistent with good estate management,” but Mr. Balfour 
made this concession a ground for denouncing the 
Government’s adoption of the bill. He also wanted to 
make the bill ‘‘ bilateral,” by giving the landlord com- 
pensation if the tenant quitted his holding unreason- 
ably. A long discussion followed an amendment 
changing the basis of compensation on a tenant’s 
leaving his farm, and the discussion had not ended at 
10.40, when the Prime Minister accepted Mr. Balfour's 
motion for the adjournment. The discussion was con- 
tinued on Wednesday on a further amendment by the 
Solicitor-General, giving compensation for loss in con- 
nection with the sale or removal of atenant’s stock. 
The Opposition contended that this left too much dis- 
cretion to the arbitrator, but it was eventually 
agreed to. Clause 6, which merely remedies 
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a flaw in the Market Gardeners’ Compensation | that the honour of the nation was involved. Mr. Buck- 
Act, passed with a slight amendment, and then | nill’s report, he explained, disclosed a system of 


on Clause 7, which makes the landlords’ consent to 
certain improvements unnecessary, Sir Edward 
Strachey announced several large concessions to the 
Opposition. As these meant abandoning most of the 
clause, Ministerialists grew restive and angry. Mr. 
Haldane, who explained that anyone who wanted to 
plant ‘‘jam-bearing plants” would be amply protected 
by the Market Gardeners Act, defended the amend- 
ments, but even so the Government majority, which 
included all the Tories present, sank to eighty-four. 

Once more the House of Lords appears to be 
struggling with the confusion which it has itself 
created. Last week it cut Clause 7 out of the Educa- 
ticn Bill, and on Monday Lord Llandaff proposed to 
substitute an entirely new and immensely long clause 
dealing with attendance at religious instruction and 
giving parents power to appoint teachers. The first 
subsection was carried but the second was postponed 
at Lord Crewe’s request, so the first part was added to 
the billas Clause 7. The next clause (which forbids 
teachers to give special religious instruction) gave rise 
to an animated debate. The Primate again professed 
to accept the principle of ‘‘no tests for teachers,” but 
demanded that they should be allowed to give religious 
instruction if they wished. Lord Monkswell moved an 
amendment and so did Lord Cawdor, the latter grant- 
ing teachers an absolute right to give this instruction. 
The Duke of Devonshire, after a plaintive inquiry as to 
what the House was about to vote on, came down 
heavily on the Government side and declared that 
local authorities could not be forced to give this option 
to their teachers and that the amendment really re- 
vived religious tests. However, it was carried. 

Tue Peers devoted Tuesday to the festivities in 
connection with King Haakon’s visit and resumed 
‘*God’s work” on Wednesday. Clause 8, which was 
originally intended to protect teachers from religious 
tests, occupied the whole day, but nothing important 
was done, except that the Primate foisted upon the 
Government a most objectionable amendment which 
allows a local authority to inquire into a teacher’s 
capacity to give religious instruction. An interest- 
ing discussion was started by Lord Lovat, who 
asked what steps had been taken to protect the 
interests of British farmers who had taken up 
land under the land settlement ordinances in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies. The Duke 
of Marlborough reminded the MHouse that these 
settlers had cost the country £2,309 apiece, and 
suggested a Land Board. The Colonial Secretary said 
he could give no information at present, and then Lord 
Milner, the author of all these financial blunders, 
denounced the inaction of the Government as a 
desertion of those who have served us in South Africa, 
and declared that freely-elected Parliaments could not 
be trusted to treat these settlers with justice. Lord 
Courtney, at whose rising many Unionist Peers, with 
obvious discourtesy, shuffled to the doors, said that 
Lord Milner’s policy had been condemned by the 
country because it was based upon a supposed neces- 
sary division between Boers and British. The real 
wish of South Africa was, “ Let us forget these con- 
tending elements and differences altogether.” He did 
not believe that Englishmen would endure the farming 
conditions to which the Boers had grown accustomed. 
Finally, Lord Ripon explained that nothing could be 
done until the Letters Patent were issued. 

Mr. LEHMANN’s motion for adjournment on the 
Chinese question occupied most of Thursday’s sitting 
in the Commons. The mover, whose speech was 





worthy of the occasion, regretted having to call atten- 
tion to ‘‘a detestable and horrible subject,” but he felt 





organised vice prevailing in the compounds which had 
long been known to the officials. Mr, Churchill, in 
reply, announced that the Government could not 
publish Mr. Bucknill’s report, which was confidential 
as well as unprintable. -He admitted that the report 
substantiated Mr. Lehmann’s statements, but not the 
allegations made by Mr. Mackarness on August 4. All 
suspected persons would be repatriated at once, the 
last shipload of coolies had left China, and he believed 
that the fate of Chinese labour was sealed. Mr. Mac- 
karness explained that Lord Elgin had allowed him to 
see the report, and Mr. Lyttelton complained that the 
same opportunity had not been given to him. The 
Prime Minister apologised to Mr. Lyttelton and 
defended the officials from the charge of indifference. 
Earlier in the day a smali House debated the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, discussion turning on the employment 
of lascars and the amount of air space provided for 
them. pate 

In the debate on the moral aspects of Chinese 
labour which took place in the Lords also on 
Thursday, the Bishop of Birmingham spoke out boldly. 
His information, he said, had been very contradictory, 
and curiously enough it seemed that the clergy were 
generally optimistic and the laity almost uniformly 
of the opposite mind. In all such moral questions there 
was the same difficulty, and it was the official guardians 
of morality who were most blind as to what was going 
on. There was unhappily about all such questions a 
very large conspiracy of silence. The accusation was 
not that the vice existed but that it existed as the 
normal state of affairs—the form in which it was 
most fatally contrary to the welfare of any community. 
No commercial necessity could justify any country in 
allowing the normal prevalence of vice of which it 
could rid itself. We think the Government has been 
too slow and cautious in dealing with the Chinese pest, 
and we hope that these debates will help them to bring 
their policy into line with public opinion. 

PROBABLY very few people, even in the House of 
Commons, fully appreciate the fact that the present 
month is an all-important one for the Budget. Last 
year, when the House of Commons found to its horror 
that there was no reduction in military expenditure, 
Mr. Haldane informed them that the Army Estimates 
were practically settled in November and December 
before Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman took office, 
and that it was impossible to do more than pare away 
the additions made by Mr. Arnold-Forster. Happily 
there is no such obstacle this year, and Mr. Haldane 
is no doubt working hard to redeem the pledge 
made by the Prime Minister last spring. We 
have great hopes that the Estimates next year 
will be reduced to at most £25,000,000, which 
would still be 47,000,000 in excess of the amount at 
which they stood during the three years of the last 
Liberal Government, when the present Premier pre- 
sided atthe War Office. Fortunately the whole Liberal 
Party is agreed upon this subject, and we doubt if 
even Mr. Carlyon Bellairs will raise his voice in favour 
of maintaining taxation for the sake of a needlessly 
large and costly army. The general argument for 
retrenchment was restated with irresistible force by 
Lord Welby last week, and we are glad to see that 
even the experts are beginning to see the necessity and 
wisdom of a reduction in the Army Estimates to some- 
oe like the standard which prevailed before the Boer 

ar. 





RECENT eventsin Germany gave some piquancy to 
the reassembling of the Reichstag and the position 
which the Chancellor might occupy at its opening 
These expectations, however, were not realised, as 
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Prince Bilow, in reply to Herr Bauermair’s interpella- 
tion kept strictly to foreign politics and Germany’s rela- 
tions with Europe. He dealt first with the possibility 
suggested by some newspapers of a rapprochement or 
even alliance with France; but he had to admit 
that the state of French feeling renders any- 
thing of the sort impracticable. On the question 
of isolation Prince Biilow rebuked the German Jingoes 
with dignity and good sense. Any attempt, as he said, 
to form a circle round Germany would be a policy 
perilous for the peace of Europe, and, we may add, it 
is a policy which no English Liberal would dream of 
encouraging. Speaking of Germany’s relations with 
Britain, the Chancellor said that no really deep poli- 
tical difference divided the two countries. The position 
which England had won throughout the world was 
recognised by the German nation. Good relations 
between England and Germany would, however, be 
a matter of time and patience after so long a period 
of misunderstanding. Discussing at considerable 
length the relations with Italy, he explicitly denied all 
the stories about German agents in Tripoli, and ex- 
pressed confidence in Italian statesmen. 

THE traditional supporters of the Government, 
writes a correspondent from Berlin, the Clericals and 
Conservatives, are manifestly preparing to resume 
friendly relations on certain terms, and, as in former 
years, the Government will doubtless be prepared to 
make certain concessions. Now that Podbielski has 
resigned the real issue at stake is whether the present 
Chancellor is capable of successfully meeting the 
assaults of public criticism, some of which are 
directed to the unsatisfactory economic situation and 
others to the inadequate conduct of foreign affairs. The 
tendency of the public critics is to pass over the Chan- 
cellor and the Prussian Ministers as mere instruments 
in the hand of the Emperor or the Emperor’s private 
advisers and to make the Sovereign himself directly 
responsible for ‘‘ the present discontents.” The Conser- 
vative Press is perfectly well aware of the danger of 
this tendency, and therefore urges that the discussion 
of general policy should be taken up at once by the 
parties which really support the present s¢gime 
in order to prevent the Liberals and Socialists from 
initiating debates that might involve inconvenient 
inquiry into the whole conditions of government 
in modern Germany. The one thing Prince von 
Biilow is asked to do is to take all criticism to himself 
and to maintain the traditional fiction that the Chan- 
cellor is directly responsible for mistakes. He can only 
succeed in that effort if he also succeeds in showing 
that he has a strong willof his own. Any weakness 
or indecision now will confirm the general suspicion 
that there is actually no responsible government and 
that criticism must be directed immediately against the 
Crown. It wouid therefore be a mistake to suppose 
that debates on foreign or economic policy initiated 
by the Right or Centre are actual expressions 
of dissatisfaction. They have rather the character of 
‘‘ blocking motions,” and if the Chancellor succeeds in 
arriving at a working agreement with the Conser- 
-vatives and Catholics the debates will probably be so 
arranged as to give him opportunities for showing a 
strong front, and for introducing telling criticism of 
Liberal and Socialist demonstrations. But there is a 
possibility that the Emperor may be brought face to 
face with his subjects as the sole author of German 
policy, and therefore the sole person responsible for 
mistakes. Would he have the self-confidence to accept 
the challenge? If he had, the situation might speedily 
become critical not merely for the Chancellor but also 
for the Emperor. The Chancellor, therefore, may have 
an arduous session before him and his health may 
prove unequal to the strain. It is easy enough to reply 
to inexpert critics of foreign policy, but it will not be 
so easy to shield the Emperor from public criticism and 





yet to use the Imperial authority in the conduct of 
affairs. per ee 

AT the end of last week, in the French Chamber, M. 
Viviani, as Minister of Labour, defined the policy of the 
Government as one which would develop trade union 
liberties ; but the significant part of his speech was his 
defence of individual rights and his statement that 
social security lay in property. This statement from a 
Socialist from whom Clemenceau exacted no pledge in 
the formation of his Cabinet was received with some 
surprise. The chief event, however, was M. Briand’s 
speech, which was awaited with keen expectation 
and forms the complement of M. Viviani’s declaration, 
The secular State, he said, owed liberty to the Catholics, 
and the State should remain neutral in presence of all 
religious confessions. The Pope, by appointing bishops, 
had accepted the repeal of the Concordat, notwithstand- 
ing his proclamations. In the debate which followed 
M. Jaurés endorsed the point of view of the Govern- 
ment, but insisted that the period of integral 
application of the law should be abridged. The 
importance of the debate was the vote ot confidence 
in the Government, which was passed on Wednesday, 
by 416 to 163, and with it the disestablishment of the 
Roman Church in France is an accomplished fact. 





Our Rome correspondent writes: The speech 
which Signor Majorana, Minister of the Treasury, 
delivered at Catania on November 8, although it did 
not meet expectations ,as to the programme of the 
Government, was serviceable in putting an end to all 
kinds of alarmist statements which had been put 
about to induce the Government to augment arma- 
ments. Signor Majorana emphatically declared that no 
cloud now disturbs the international horizon, that the 
relations of Italy with all the other Powers are 
most friendly, and that all reasons of con- 
flict, even with Austria, are eliminated, as is 
proved by the cordial way in which Vienna 
and Rome came to an agreement over the recent 
anti-Italian riots at Fiume and Zara. Indeed, Austria 
took occasion from the settlement of this incident to 
pay a species of compliment to the King of Italy, 
choosing his birthday, on November 11, to announce 
the indemnity granted to the Italians who had suffered 
from those riots. There is one fact which, above all, 
will convince everyone that Signor Majorana was 
sincere in announcing the peaceful international situa- 
tion and the certainty of Italy having nothing 
to fear; to wit, that the Government is after 
all only going to ask £160,000 augmentation in 
the war budget, and even this small increase is 
almost entirely due to a rise in military pay. Another 
symptom of the re-establishment of cordial relations 
between Italy and Austria is the approaching visit of 
the new Austrian Chancellor to the Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the satisfaction with which the 
event is looked upon in both countries. 

Tue difficulties surrounding the Hungarian 
Premier, our Budapest correspondent writes, increase 
daily. Discontent amongst the nationalities, a pending 
crisis on military matters, a loud and unending cry for 
better social conditions in Budapest, and disturbed 
Croatia—these represent some of the questions which 
engage the attention both of Parliament and the Minis- 
terial departments from noon till night. A new phase 
of the military dispute is presented in the call for 
12,500 recruits in order to institute an artillery corps in 
the Honvéd army. It is not so much the call for 
more men that excites suspicion and creates annoyance 
as the news that they would be trained and equipped 
at Vienna rather than at some military centre in 
Hungary. But there is also another difficulty, and 
perhaps of more importance ; it is that recruiting in the 
Northern Provinces amongst men physically capable of 
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service is rendered practically impessible, owing to so 
many of the men there being American subjects ; hence 
Consul-General Chester is kept busy releasing men 
from service. At the moment there appear many 
obstacles in the path of this projected departure. 





THE multitude and variety of strikes in Hungary 
during the present year point clearly to a neglect of a 
large section of town populations, whose condition of 
life and labour is becoming intolerable. Living, owing 
to the conflict between Servia and Austria, has grown 
terrifically expensive; prices go up daily ; wages are 
low and the rents of dwellings considerably more than 
they should be. Hotel prices have risen 20 per cent. 
during the last few weeks. Hungary thus catches the 
backwash of the Austrian defeat. Agitation, pending 
the arrival of the “new electoral law,” goes on 
amongst the nationalities, Bucharest contributing its 
inspiring quota to the Roumanians in Transylvania and 
Belgrade fostering the spirit of discontent amongst the 
Croatians. Evidence of disturbance has been forth- 
coming this week from Lagrdb owing to the opening 
of the Croatian Parliament. Notwithstanding the fact 
that three reform measures are down for discussion, 
presented by M. Popovics, the Minister holding the 
Croatian portfolio in the Coalition Cabinet at Budapest, 
and also that there is a majority in favour of these 
three reforms in the Croatian Coalition, a party of 
discontents libellously called “ Radicals,” led by M. 
Starcsevics, have determined to obstruct everything. 


THE correspondence with regard to the resignation 
of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, which has been issued as a 
Parliamentary paper, reveals a_ striking similarity 
between the attitude of the late Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal and that of the Russian authorities when 
faced by the problem of political agitation among 
schoolboys or youths. The remedy which seems at 
once to occur to the bureaucratic mind is either to 
deprive the offenders of educational facilities alto- 
gether or, if these facilities are not wholly withdrawn, 
to prevent the offenders from graduating at a university, 
thus depriving them of the opportunity of advancing in 
a profession. That is to say, to an official mind of 
this type it is just and fair to punish the political 
indiscretions of youth by penalising the offenders for 
life, even to ‘‘the formal and public barring of the 
pupils of the college or school from all service under 
Government.” Because Sir Bampfylde Fuller thought 
fit to resign when the Government of India refused 
to endorse these harsh and stupid acts, taken entirely 
on his own responsibility, some soft-hearted journalists 
have rushed in to express regret at the loss of the 
eminent public services of the Indian Milner. Frankly, 
we find it impossible to feel any regret. On the con- 
trary, we feel great satisfaction that such eminent men 
are not allowed to render such eminent services. 
Nothing in our view so endangers our Empire as 
the existence of powerful officials whose principles 
of government in times of tension tend to intensify 
instead of to allay public irritation and racial animosity. 
As a matter of fact, the agitation which Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller tried in vain to suppress by methods that 
included the prohibition of a harmless political song 
and the disciplining of foolish schoolboys has con- 
siderably abated since his retirement cleared the air. 
It is well that the retirement took place when it did ; 
but the revelation of obscurantist ideas of government 
among Anglo-Indian officials which the correspondence 
shows is somewhat disquieting. How disquieting is 
proved by the grudging concurrence of the Zimes in 
the attituce of the Indian Government. 





Wauat has been appropriately described as a free- 
booting expedition has helped to revive interest in 





South Africa. News reached Cape Town last Saturday 
that a man named Ferreira, with five other Boers, 
entered the north-western district of Cape Colony from 
German South-West Africa. Two small police posts 
were surprised and the raiders stole some horses and 
ammunition, besides wounding two policemen. The 
affair has been treated with calmness and even ridicule 
both here and in South Africa, with perhaps the 
exception of the more discredited organs of Jingoism. 
General Botha has offered assistance. Lord Milner, in 
an interview which appeared in the 7ribune, wisely 
enough describes it as a “trifling incident,”’ but could 
not refrain from adding : 

“On the other hand, 1 think it extremely unlikely that 
there would be a serious rising there or anywhere in South 
Africa at the present time.” 

The italics are ours, for the meaning of the last four 
words cannot be overlooked. Lord Milner is the 
victim of political hallucinations which in the past 
bred ill-feeling and provoked a calamitous war. If 
he had the power he would provoke another, for 
even yet he believes that we are being ‘‘ drawn into 
an abyss which leads to disgraceful desertions.” 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the conclusion, for the pre- 
sent, of the sittings of the Royal Commission on Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the University of Dublin, Arch- 
bishop Walsh has taken occasion to announce that he 
still holds firmly by the opinion that the best solution 
of the Irish University question is to be found in the 
establishment of a second college, acceptable to 
Catholics, within the University of Dublin. Dr. Walsh 
warns critics of this plan that their action is calculated 
to prevent any settlement being arrived at, inasmuch 
as this is the only scheme, acceptable to the Catholic 
Bishops, which falls within the Royal Commission’s 
reference. It is believed that, should the Commis- 
sioners find it possible to recommend this particular 
solution, the Government would carry it out; and 
Archbishep Walsh’s pronouncement is obviously in- 
tended to counteract the hostility to this scheme 
which has been manifested in two different 
quarters. The Robertson Commission’s plan—that 
of an endowed Catholic college affiliated, not to 
Dublin University, but to the Royal University—is 
favoured by Archbishop Healy and a large section of 
the episcopacy, as also by the Jesuits, who believe it 
offers them the best prospect of retaining the control of 
Catholic higher education in Ireland. On the other 
hand, a considerable body of Catholic laymen, influen- 
tially supported from within Trinity College itself, 
advocate the nationalisation of Trinity College, Dublin, 
as preferable to the foundation of a second college. It 
is significant of the trend of Irish thought that one of 
the adherents of this solution is Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
the latest recruit to the Irish Party. 





Tue visit of the first King of modern Norway has 
roused much interest, and the warm welcome which he 
and his wife have received should not be taken merely 
as a conventional compliment to Royal visitors 
from a foreiz;n country, but rather as an indication of 
the warm sentiment which the English nation enter- 
tain for the democratic people of Norway. Since 


their arrival in this country on Mouday both 
King Haakon and Queen Maud have been 
busily occupied with State functions, the most 


important being their visit to the City on Wed- 
nesday. On Tuesday evening in the Throne Room of 
Windsor Castle King Edward invested the King of 
Norway with the Order of the Garter. The Chapter 
was followed by a State Banquet, at which King 
Haakon and King Edward interchanged assurances, on 
behalf of their subjects and themselves, of that cordial 
regard and amity which the peoples of the twocountries 
entertain for one another. 
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THE Committee of Public Accounts, which issued 
its third report on Monday night, deals with the 
Army Appropriation Account. The report tells a 
long and curious story about extraordinary payments 
made to a certain Mr. Noreen for cattle, which he 
claimed to have captured while serving as intelligence 
officer to Colonel Hickman’s column in the Transvaal 
in the autumn of 1900. But the story is so long 
and curious that we must reserve it for future comment. 
The Committee further criticise the Army Council very 
severely for carrying out certain considerable works at 
Bulford without offering the contracts for competition 
and without consulting the Treasury upon this unusual 
procedure, 

THAT admirable society, the Young Scots, has 
given many a welcome stimulus to political and 
economic controversy; and controversy on_ these 
subjects is essential to the discovery of truth and the 
detection of error. Their last publication, Zhe Gospel 
of Socialism, is one of the most vigorous pamphlets we 
have read for a long time; and its brilliant author, 
Mr. Hector Macpherson, has never written a more 
trenchant and illuminating essay. His exposure of 
Marxian Socialism is, to our thinking, unanswer- 
able; and equally sound is his reply to those 
who point out the evils of a competitive system 
of industry. ‘* Many of the evils which have 
been placed to the account of capitalism are really 
the products of a land system worked in the interests 
of a band of monopolists.” Many more, we might add, 
are due to the insensate lust for empire and the mad 
expenditure on unproductive armaments. We are not 
sure that Mr. Macpherson’s strictures upon the old 
economists for regarding labour as the main source of 
wealth are well founded, nor are we sure that he does 
rot exaggerate the services of capitalists. It would be 
a good thing for industry if much larger slices were 
taken both from the incomes and the accumulations of 
the very rich men, provided always that it were well 
spent.- This is a different thing, of course, from 
nationalising the means of production. Let us remem- 
ber that belief in Free Trade and competition does not 
involve a theory that huge hoards of wealth or huge 
monopolies should be allowed to grow untaxed and 
uncontrolled. pres 

THE lawn tennis world is much agitated over the 
championship question, Hitherto they have been held 
on the ground of the All-England Club at Wimbledon, 
and under the Club’s sole management. A change 
of fashion having sent crowds to the Worple-road 
enclosure during the last two or three years, the 
championship meeting has proved very profitable. 
It may, of course, be a pure coincidence, but 
the Lawn Tennis Association, which allowed the Club 
to carry on its meetings without interference or advice 
so long as they barely paid their way, came forward 
during the summer with proposals of reform. The 
Association suggested that it should have the right to 
choose the ball and to nominate half the managing 
committee. This the Club refused, maintaining that 
neither public nor players could find any fault with 
the arrangements at Wimbledon, and reminding the 
Association that the championships were a creation of 
the Club and that no other courts offered equal advan- 
tages. The Association replied by a resolution aimed 
directly at the Club’s secretary and by an elabo- 
rate proposal for choosing the ball, coupled with 
what the 77zbune calls ‘‘the passing strange stipu- 
lation for a gd. a dozen royalty.” At the Associa- 
tion’s meeting on Wednesday no proposal obtained 
the necessary two-thirds majority except the com- 
promise proposed by Mr. W. H. Collins (President of 
the Association and Chairman of the Club), which 
gives the Association power to appoint two members 

to act on the committee of any open meeting. 








POPLAR. 


FTER carefully reading the report on the Poplar 

Union, which was presented to the President of 

the Local Government Board last week by Mr. Davy, its 

Chief Inspector, and was published just before we went 
to press, we find our first impressions fully confirmed. 

Let us say at once that the report is marked by great 
ability, and is probably as fair and impartial a document 
as could have been written under the circumstances. 
That Mr. Davy, like most men, has some little fads of 
his own, some favourite grievances, and some pet 
remedies, is rather a relief than otherwise to the 
reader, who has to work his way through much painful 
evidence, and through many facts that testify to the 
inherent weakness of human nature. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Davy mourns over the disappearance of 
the ‘‘class” system in English local government under 
which, to take one obsolete Act, a ratepayer of under 
450 value had one vote, of more than £50 and under 
4100 two votes, and so on until a rateable value of 
more than £250 gave the ratepayer six votes. We 
need hardly say that such a system is absolutely 
irreconcilable with any species of Liberal or democratic 
administration. But Mr. Davy’s antiquarian leanings 
are balanced by an apt suggestion that the compound- 
ing system is probably responsible in part for the 
apathy of the voters and for the demoralisation of local 
government in places like Poplar. 

It appears, he says, from London County Council 
returns, that no less than 80 per cent. of the Poplar 
electors are compound householders—that is, persons 
who can vote but do not pay rates directly. Electors who 
both pay their own rates and vote only represent about 
one-fifth of the total rateable value of Poplar; and of 
the present board of guardians only half pay their own 
rates. We have no doubt at all that any small addi- 
tional expense which might be involved in the collec- 
tion of rates from compound householders by the local 
collectors would be far more than offset by the in- 
creased vigilance of the people, and by their increased 
interest in thrifty and efficient administration. 

How little interest is taken at present is shown by 
the fact that in 1904, when the crisis of pauperism in 
Poplar was coming to a head, there was no electoral 
contest in eight of the fourteen wards, and in the re- 
mainder, out of a total number of 13,573 persons on 
the register, only 5,523 recorded their votes. 

The main facts with regard to the Poplar Union 
are now well known. Although the population was 
practically stationary between 1894 and 1904, and 
though the rateable value showed but a small in- 
crease, the expenditure out of poor rates rose from 
over £80,000 to over £150,000 and the poor-law 
debts of the union rose from over £80,000 to % 180,000. 
The cost of in-maintenance more than doubled, the 
cost of outdoor relief was nearly trebled, the salaries 
paid to officers were nearly trebled, the rations of 
officers were more than trebled, and the average 
weekly cost of maintaining a pauper rose more than 
30 per cent. 

In 1891-2 the rate of pauperism of Poplar was 
much the same as that for the whole of London. In 
1893 Mr. Crooks and Mr. Lansbury joined the board 
of guardians and gradually introduced a new policy, 
By slow degrees the ratio of pauperism per 1,000 of 
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the population, which was 24 per 1,000 in 1892 
for the Poplar Union, rose to 31 per 1,000 in 
1899; while for London as a whole in _ those 
years the ratio only rose from 23 to 25. After 1900 the 
effect of the war and war expenditure began to be felt, 
and the London ratio rose from 25 in 1900 to 28 in 
1906; but the Poplar ratio rose from 31 in 1900 to 46 
in 1904, to 70 in 1905, andon January 1, 1906, it was 
still 68. Undoubtedly the war expenditure and the de- 
crease in employment was felt, especially in the East 
End, and there was a sharp crisis in the Canning 
Town district of West Ham in the winter of 1904-5. 
But although Poplar did not suffer more from trade de- 
pression than many other parts of the East End, the 
growth of pauperism in Poplar was altogether dispro- 
portionate. To quote the report : 


“Comparing the pauperism of Poplar with that of the 
neighbouring unions, it will be found that on January 1, 1895, 
the pauperism of Poplar was 2°80 per cent. of the estimated 
population, while that of the whole of the eastern district 
of London was 2°52 per cent. On January 1, 1905, the 
figures were: 6°70 for Poplar and 3°61 for the eastern dis- 
tricts.” 


Thus it appears that the case for an inquiry had 
long been irresistible before Mr. Long left office. And 
in fact the report points out that the main increase of 
outdoor paupers in Poplar seems to have sprung from 
a resolution passed by the guardians in November, 
1904, under which relief in kind was given to able- 
bodied men without a test of any sort being imposed. 

Since Mr. John Burns announced that an inquiry 
would be made, the pauperism of Poplar has diminished 
with an astounding rapidity. The total number of 
paupers in the union on June 30 of this year numbered 
only 46 per 1,000 as against 68 per 1,000 in January. 
Outdoor pauperism meanwhile fell from 43 to 24 
per 1,000, though in the first six months of 
1905 outdoor pauperismin Poplar remained steady at 
about 40 per 1,000. But though the factitious 
pauperism disappeared as soon as the relieving officers 
were allowed to revert to the ordinary practice in 
dealing with able-bodied applicants, it is to be feared, 
as the report says, that the demoralisation which 
must accompany lavish grants of relief will long be 
felt in the district. We will not dwell upon the personal 
misconduct of some of the. guardians and the master 
of the workhouse. Of the latter the whole board of 
guardians were aware, and in condoning the offence 
and endeavouring to shield the master of the work- 
house from its consequences they were certainly 
guilty of a grave dereliction of public duty. Apart 
from this and from their thriftless management of 
public money, which sprang undoubtedly from a warm 
sympathy with the people they were converting 
into paupers, Mr. Crooks and Mr. Lansbury are only 
to be blamed for their policy as guardians of the poor. 
They neither ate nor drank with the workhouse officials. 
They had no interest in the improvident contracts which 
they sanctioned, and they were apparently animated 
throughout by the conviction that their policy while 
spreading pauperism was also paving the way for an 
earthly paradise. 





THE GOLD RESERVE. 


HE prizes offered for the best essay on the “ Gold 
Reserve” have produced some interesting con- 
tributions to this complex subject, and we publish the 
result on a later page. It is a long time since there 








has been such monetary stringency ; and we need not 
wonder if the community is beginning to realise, and 
perhaps to exaggerate, the part played by the Bank 
reserve in our commercial and financial system. The 
6 per cent. Bank-rate which has prevailed since Octo- 
ber 19 has tended to restrict trade and prevent its 
natural expansion, and should a 7 per cent. rate become 
necessary for any length of time the consequences to 
the City might easily be very serious. It is, however, 
much more simple to point out the evil than to define 
its causes or indicate a feasible remedy. First of all, 
we may Say that the evil is not due to scarcity of gold. 
The annual supply is four times what it was a few 
years ago andits purchasing power is rather low at 
the present time. The cause of trouble is really the 
destruction of capital and credit on an unprecedented 
scale by wars and earthquakes during the last few 
years and the piling up of huge debts for unproductive 
purposes; and these difficulties have been brought 
to a head by the activity of trade. Those who write 
and speak on the question usually adopt the view 
that our visible stocks of gold are inadequate, 
but few go deeply enough into the subject to realise 
how great are the difficulties in the way of rendering 
them permanently larger. It can hardly be that the 
production of gold is insufficient to keep pace with the 
world’s expanding trade ; obviously it could not make 
good the destruction of wealth caused by war or such 
unlooked for catastrophes as the earthquake at San 
Francisco. For gold has no magical power. It is 
merely a metal whose scarcity and ductility adapt it 
admirably for currency purposes. And in countries 
which have a gold standard it is naturally and neces- 
sarily used as the basis of credit transactions. 

It seems to be assumed that the gold reserve can 
easily be increased at will, but the experiences of the 
past few months in this country hardly bear out such a 
conclusion. When a general depletion of capital anda 
general activity of trade and agriculture concur money 
rates rise everywhere. Everyone joins in the scramble, 
but someone must go short, and nations may find it 
necessary for a time to put up with a narrower mone- 
tary basis for their credit system. It would be madness 
for us to abandon our open market for gold (which 
helps to make London the banking centre of the world), 
but it is not altogether certain that the maintenance of 
the open door justifies the facilities hitherto given to 
foreign bankers to raid our gold at any time which suits 
them, however inconvenient it may be tous. But let us 
beware of drawing inferences from an exceptional 
period of stringency. Admitted that other countries 
have succeeded in obtaining gold while we alone have 
lost it ; yet most of the gold came here first, and we 
lost it because others needed it more. America found 
herself in dire need of more currency and has bought 
or borrowed quite ten millions from London during 
the present year. Now we should like some of this 
gold back. But can we get it? Certainly, at a price; 
but possibly not at a price which we can afford to pay. 
Neither Germany nor France are inclined to set gold 
free. America would like to borrow in France in order 
to repay London, but the Bank of France has so far 
firmly refused. In Berlin the position is so obviously 
strained that it is charitable and perhaps wise to leave 
her alone. Russia is taking gold, but we lent her 
eleven millions at 5} per cent. and cannot shirk the 
consequences. The Government of the Czar thinks 
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gold is power, and perhaps in Russia it is. Part of the 
proceeds of the loan have been withdrawn in gold, 
and we are almost powerless to prevent such with- 
drawals. Nor can we stop wild outbursts of specula- 
tion in Egypt, which produce a greater demand for 
metal than can be conveniently met. The gold we sent 
goes into the interior of Egypt, drifting further south 
every year, and but little of it returns. Then again 
there are the constant and steadily increasing require- 
ments of the Indian natives. Then again the yearly 
expansion in the trade of Argentina demands an in- 
creasing quantity of gold, and the expanding agricul- 
ture and commerce of Canada are beginning to need 
more and more currency. To increase the reserve at 
present is no easy matter. Mr. Asquith has turned 
his mind to the subject, and later on he may be able to 
suggest some improvements in our banking laws. 
Meanwhile the bankers of the United Kingdom may 
render easier the task by abandoning the rivalry in 
business which so quickly opens the way to the export 
of our sovereigns. They should agree to afford fewer 
facilities to foreign financiers, who take our stocks with 
the object of fortifying dangerous speculations. They 
may also see the wisdom of shedding more light on 
the state of their resources by enlarging the details 
furnished in the monthly balance-sheets and allowing 
us to know the position on any day instead of a 
specially selected one. All bankers should be called 
upon to do this, not the London joint stock institutions 
alone. Dressed-up statements covering a single day 
in each month are of little practical utility. We know 
how they are prepared and discount them accordingly. 
It may also be well for banks to face an era of smaller 
profits in order that a fraction of their earnings may be 
utilised to purchase gold when it is more easily 
obtainable than is the case at present. 





THE BISHOPS AS LEGISLATORS. 


OW that the Education Bill is shifting the centre 

of political interest for a time to the House of 

Lords, it may be interesting to examine the record of 
the bishops, who have already taken so prominent a 
part in denouncing the bill. A little book written by 
Mr. Joseph Clayton* gives an account of the votes and 
speeches of the spiritual peers during the nineteenth 
century. He bases hisnarrativeon Hansardand the 7zmes 
reports, and states his case, as Mr. Stewart Headlam, 
who writes a preface, justly says, with “ studied modera- 
tion.” ‘* These bishops of the nineteenth century,” Mr. 
Clayton writes, “were all men of good character and 
blameless private life,’ who worked hard and died 
poor. Yet as legislators they seemed possessed by 
one idea—that they were in the House of Lords to main- 
tain the rights and privileges of the Established Church. 
What, then, is their reco->d? From 1800to 1829 the 
question of Catholic emancipation came before the 
House of Lords thirteen times. Each time the bishops 
opposed it. In 1829 a bill passed the House of Com- 
mons, but the bishops voted against it by 25 to 2, and 
their votes decided its fate. Even in 1829, when the 
Ministry ‘‘ had to choose between concession and civil 
war,” and Wellington carried the bill through the Lords, 
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the bishops still voted against it by 19 to 10. So, too, in 
1835 and 1836 they helped to refuse Roman Catholics the 
right to marry in their own churches, and in 1852 they 
voted unanimously (twenty-six) for the absurd but tyran- 
nical Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, The Jewish question 
finds them equally illiberal. In 1833 twenty bishops 
voted against a Jewish Disabilities Removal Bill, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury declared that ‘‘ the 
mcral and intellectual capacity of the Jews was not 
such as to entitle them to any share in the Legis- 
lature.” They threw out similar bills in 1834, 1848, 
1853, and in 1857-8 the Archbishop asserted that 
the bill would ‘‘ tend to lower the respect which ought 
to be entertained for Parliament.” Even in 1858, when 
the bill finally passed by 143 to 97, seventeen bishops 
voted with the minority. Nonconformists, ofcourse, could 
only expect hostility from the bench. In 1867, 1869, 
and 1870 the bishops voted against the admission of 
Dissenters to the Universities. In 1858 twenty-four 
of them voted against the abolition of Church rates, 
and repeated their votes in 1860 and 1867. Six times 
they opposed the amendment of the Burial Laws. 

In these three questions differences of religious 
opinion and vested interests had their effect, and both 
influences always cloud judgment. Surely we shall find 
the bishops acting more generously on questions of 
humanitarian, social, and political reform! In his 
diary for May 10, 1810, which Mr. Clayton should have 
quoted, Romilly writes :. 

“ The second reading of the bill to abolish capital punish- 
ment for the crime of stealing privately to the amount of 
five shillings in a shop came on to-day, on the motion of 
Lord Holland. It was rejected by a majority of 31 to 11, 
the Ministers having secured a pretty full attendance of peers, 
considering the advanced season of the year, to throw it out. 
Amongst these there were nolessthan seven prelates. [ 
rank them among the members who were solicited to vote 
against the Bill, because I would rather be convinced of 
their servility towards government than that, recollecting 
the mild doctrines of their religion, they could have come 
down to the House spontaneously to vote that transporta- 
tion for life is not a sufficiently severe punishment for the 
offence of pilfering what is of five shillings value, and that 
nothing but the blood of the offender can afford an adequate 
atonement for such a transgression.” 

Gradually the law was improved, but with no help 
from the bench, and when the present law was enacted 
in 1861 no bishop took part. This was the fulfilment 
of their consecration promise ‘‘to be merciful for 
Christ’s sake, to poor and needy people.” Parlia- 
mentary reform found them equally hostile, and 
although they professed to have nothing to do with 
party politics, they voted consistently Tory. Twenty- 
one bishops voted against the great Reform Bill in 
1831, and fifteen against it next year; twenty-two 
voted against the first Home Rule Bill. 

In education the episcopal policy was ‘‘ first to 
discourage popular education, then to restrict it 
narrowly.” Mr. Clayton points out that elemen- 
tary schools were started by Dissenters in 1808 and by 
Anglicans in 1811. When the House of Lords, in 
1807, rejected a bill brought up from the Commons 
‘* for establishing a public elementary school in every 
parish,” three bishops voted for the bill and fifteen 
against. The Archbishop objected that the bill ‘left 
little or no control to the minister of the parish.” 
Thirty-two years later the Bishop of London protested 
against the National Council for Education because 
‘*the State, having delegated its functions to the 
Church as far as the religious education is concerned, 
is not competent to resume them,” and fourteen bishops 
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supported him. Episcopal speeches, indeed, show a 
strange mixture of sectarianism and snobbery. The 
Bishop of London objected to the grant to Maynooth 
College because it disseminated ‘‘ doctrines which he 
considered to be dangerous if not deadly,” and because 
the students were taken from ‘‘ the decidedly inferior 
classes of society.” What they did when the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1902 was in the House of Lords is too fresh 
in our memories to need repeating. 

Even if they have failed in all these questions, 
shall we not find the ministers of the Gospel on the 
side of the Prince of Peace? ‘‘ The bench of bishops 
has never thrown its weight in the scale of peace when 
the balance quivered before war was declared.” Out 
of twenty-six bishops Shipley of St. Asaph’s was the 
only supporter of conciliation at the time of the 
American War, The cause of international arbitra- 
tion owes nothing to them; negotiations for peace 
have never sprung from their inspiration. No bishop 
supported Lord Stanhope in his protest against the 
infamous opium war with China, or objected to the 
Crimean War, and only one supported Lord Halifax in 
condemning the Afghan War. 

Social reform, too, has obtained meagre aid from 
the bishops. The ecclesiastics, so Lord Shaftesbury 
wrote in 1844— 


‘* Are timid, time-serving, and great worshippers of wealth 
and power. I can scarcely remember an instance in which 
a clergyman has been found to maintain the cause of 
labourers in the face of pew-holders.” 


Yet factory legislation did not touch the vested 
interests of the Lords as much as it affected manufac- 
turers inthe Commons. ‘‘Inits weakness the Labour 
movement found the bishops always among its enemies. 
To-day, when the Labour movement is a growing 
force in politics and an increasing power in the country, 
the bishops speak smooth things of it.” ‘Temperance 
alone has found allies on the episcopal bench, but the 
bishops, it will be remembered, were anxious that 
parish councils should meet in the parish *‘ pub.” ~— In 
the good old days bishops invested largely in the slave 
trade, and Chinese labour has been equally to their 
minds. 

With this record before us we are forced to ask, 
with that devout Churchman Lord Shaftesbury, ‘‘ Of 
what use are the bishops in the House of Lords?” 





THE CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL 
TRIPOS. 
By’ Dr. E. W. Hosson, F.R.S. 


HE Senate House Examination, known in later 
times as the Mathematical Tripos, is the most 
celebrated and the most ancient of all our examina- 
tions. Its competitive character is sufficiently indicated 
by the title ‘‘ Wrangler’’ applied to those who are 
placed in the first class of the tripos list. Through its 
numerous imitations in Cambridge and elsewhere, this 
examination, in its capacity as a model, has contri- 
buted in no small degree to the formation of those 
habits of thought in educational circles which 
have made England the most examination-ridden 
country in the world, the Celestial Empire probably 
not excepted. Even where the strictly competitive 
element in the examination has not been adopted, or 
has been removed at a later time, the examinations 
which form an apparently inseparable element in all 








our educational activities have attained a degree of pro- 
minence and complexity unknown in other countries. 
It is remarkable that, even in the United States, where 
every foible of our race is wont to manifest itself in 
an exaggerated form, the universities and colleges have 
contrived to keep their examinations in a position ot 
due subordination, in which the examiner does not 
usurp the function of controlling the teaching, and in 
which the competitive element, otherwise so consonant 
with American habits of thought, is entirely absent. 
The fame of the Mathematical Tripos is largely due to 
the fact that, as a great competitive examination, it 
was in complete harmony with that social ideal of the 
middle of the nineteenth century which sought the sal- 
vation of the world in unrestricted competition, free 
from favour and open to all comers. The Senior 
Wrangler was regarded as the successful gladiator in an 
intellectual contest in which the chances were equal for 
all the combatants, and which afforded an opportunity 
to the poor man to obtain an immediate start in the 
world, if Nature had only provided him with the 


requisite qualities. Notwithstanding the waning 
of our belief in the optimistic ideal of our 
grandfathers and in_ spite of certain changes 


made some five-and-twenty years ago, which rele- 
gated the highest branches of mathematics to a 
later examination without the order of merit, the 
popularity of the Tripos list as a kind of intellectual 
sporting event is still very considerable ; and the dis- 
appearance of the order of merit, with the Senior 
Wrangler and the ‘‘ Wooden Spoon,” will cause a 
sentimental regret to many Cambridge men. 

A system such as that of the list in order 
of merit, possessing a considerable prestige, receives 
a large amount of support, as indeed might be ex- 
pected, and very often the motive is anything but 
sentimental. The most respectable form of such 
support on utilitarian grounds expresses itself in the 
view honestly held by many upholders of the present 
system, that without the incentive produced by the 
order of merit Cambridge will no longer attract so 
many young men of mathematical ability, and that 
the consequence of abolishing the order of merit 
will be to produce a steady decline in the Cam- 
bridge School of Mathematics. The fact that the 
Cambridge Schools of Natural Science and of 
Classics show no visible signs of decay and have, 
in fact, never been more flourishing than since the 
incentive of the order of merit was abolished in their 
Triposes, appears to be insufficient altogether to allay 
the fear that mathematics cannot continue to flourish 
as a study without the artificial support at present 
accorded to it. The fact that during the last twenty 
years the number of candidates in the Mathematical 
Tripos has largely and steadily diminished, whilst the 
numbers in the other Triposes have considerably in- 
creased, was undoubtedly an important factor in 
deciding the Senate of the University, on October 25, 
to sanction the principle of a comprehensive change in 
the whole mode of conducting the Mathematical 
Tripos. This change, which among other important 
things involves the disappearance of the order of merit, 
with the Senior Wrangler, will become an accomplished 
fact as soon as the detailed regulations for the new 
scheme have been approved by the Senate. Forty years 
ago, and less, a large number of men made mathematics 
their sole study during their course in Cambridge, 
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regarding it as a general mental training intended to fit 
them for the Church, the Bar, and other professions. 
At present many men are no longer able or willing to 
do this. The attraction of other studies more directly 
leading up to their future professions has proved too 
strong for a continuance, in the same measure, of the 
former state of things. Many of these men are, how- 
ever, prepared to spend part of their time on mathe- 
matics, and, indeed, in many cases must do so. 
Cambridge now possesses large and flourishing schools 
of engineering and of physics; but the considerable 
amount of mathematics required by many of the 
students in these subjects is at present learned 
quite apart from the mathematical school proper. 
To provide a suitable course of mathematics for 
these students and others, as, for example, students 
of economics, who would with advantage spend say one 
year on mathematics, is one of the most important 
objects aimed at by those who framed the new scheme. 
That engineering and physical students should learn 
their mathematics as science, and not asa collection of 
empirical rules, is of the utmost importance both on 
educational and on utilitarian grounds. On the other 
hand, it will be for the advantage of the ordinary 
mathematical student that he be brought more in con- 
tact than hitherto with the less abstract and more con- 
crete side of the science. The objections to the list in 
order of merit are by no means merely or chiefly of an 
abstract character ; on the contrary, they are of a very 
practical character, and have their roots in the educa- 
tional needs of the students and in the present 
condition of the great science which forms 
the subject matter of the examination. In order 
that even an approximately trustworthy list in 
order of merit may be drawn up, it is absolutely 
necessary that ail the candidates should be examined 
on the same branches of the subject, and the system 
thus practically forces upon the candidates a study of a 
uniform course, the same for all. This necessity will 
under the new system disappear, when the list will 
consist of three classes, the names in each in alpha- 
betical order, with marks of distinction for those who 
acquit themselves with credit in higher subjects chosen 
by the candidates themselves. Mathematics is the 
oldest of all the sciences; it was a thriving infant 
long before any of the ’ologies were born or thought 
of, and yet there is no science more alive at the 
present time or in which more revolutionary 
changes have been made during the last century. 
The order of merit forces on the students a prolonged 
study of mathematics as a dead science, and encour- 
ages the best students to waste a large part of that 
energy which would lead them to the living science, in 
an excessive development of the art of solving ques- 
tions of nointrinsic importance, made artificially diffi- 
cult by the ingenuity of examiners. Cambridge is the 
greatest school of mathematics in the Empire; most 
of our professional mathematicians are trained there ; 
they are sent out from there to fill the higher teaching 
posts in other universities and colleges. It is of the last 
importance that the training of the men who are to be 
our researchers and teachers in‘a great science, or rather 
group of sciences, should not be hampered by a system 
which may have been adequate for its purposes in a 
somewhat distant past, but is not, in the present state 
of science and under present circumstances, adapted 
for the purpose of encouraging the most fruitful work. 





THE EMIGRANTS OF THE WATER. 


N turning over the stones of a pebbly brook the 
curious little freshwater shrimp may frequently be 
discovered making spasmodic jerks in its efforts to 
recover another place of security and to avoid being 
swept downstream into unknown dangers. No one 
can fail to be struck with the resemblance of this little 
crustacean to the sandhopper so frequent on the heaps 
of decaying seaweed thrown up by the waves after 
rough weather. The similarity between the two 
creatures helps one to realise that a migration has 
frequently taken place at different periods from the’ sea 
into inland waters ; for although the ocean is so vast 
that there would seem to be an indefinite amount of 
elbow-room for all its inhabitants, yet in reality the 
greater freedom of communication in comparison to the 
land results ina far more fierce struggle for existence 
than anywhere else in the world. This competition is 
most intense in the zones along the shores, and 
we might reasonably expect to find our rivers well 
stocked with animals whose ancestors were originally 
marine. It would at first sight appear to be an easy 
transition from the turmoil of the storm-vexed shores 
to the peaceful reaches of a gently-flowing stream, 
especially since there is always a very gradual inter- 
mingling of saline and fresh water in every estuary. 
Yet there are entire classes and groups of marine 
animals which are unrepresented in the freshwater 
fauna of rivers and lakes. The risks in undertaking 
a migration from the one medium to the other are 
indeed very great. The chief requirement for 
an animal to perform the journey with success 
seems to be a capacity on the part of its skin to 
resist the penetration of the surrounding water into 
the tissues, or at least to prevent any sudden trans- 
fusion from taking place. For example, a_jelly- 
fish is so completely permeated by water that 
it is killed at once on coming into contact with fresh 
water. On the other hand, a frog’s skin is so absor- 
bent that respiration is to a large extent carried on 
through it, and consequently if a frog or any other 
amphibian is placed in sea water it rapidly dies owing 
to the salt penetrating so easily into its system. Fora 
similar reason not a single member of the large class 
which includes sea-urchins and starfish has ever suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a footing in rivers and lakes. All 
these creatures possess a system of vessels by which 
water from the exterior is carried to the internal 
organs, and it is evident that the slightest changes in 
the chemical constitution of the sea would seriously 
affect their vital processes. 

It is probably owing to the resisting nature ot the 
skin that the salmon can make its well-known annual 
migrations with impunity iato our rivers and back 
again to the sea. The cause of this migration has 
always been a subject for much conjecture; the 
instinct is at any rate a powerful and dominating 
impulse causing the fish to overcome most formidable 
rapids and waterfalls in its upward course, This 


custom of ascending rivers is, of course, mainly for 
the sake of spawning, but doubtless has the effect of 
ridding the fish of external parasites and disease, for 
it is now well known that a fresh water fish afflicted 
with fungus can be cured by being placed in salt water 
This knowledge is, indeed, frequently 
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applied in aquariums for restoring to health any ailing 
individuals. 

A really permanent colonising of rivers and streams 
by marine forms is nearly always accompanied by an 
abbreviation and modification of the earlier and imma- 
ture stages of their life-history. The strong currents 
of a river would inevitably sweep away to sea the tiny 
free-swimming young of a lobster or a starfish ; and 
we find that while the crayfish of our rivers when 
hatched are miniatures of the adult form, its relative 
the lobster is, on leaving the egg, so unlike the 
parent that it was at one time considered to be quite 
another kind of crustacean. All the preliminary 
stages, which in the lobster or crab differ so 
much from the adult and swim about actively 
are in the crayfish slurred over and abbreviated 
while still remaining in the egg. Even when hatched 
the young crayfish hang on to their mother with their 
claws until they are strong enough to prevent them- 
selves from being carried away too far by the current. 
The same object is attained in a more complicated 
manner by the fresh-water mussel; the young pass 
through their earlier stages crowded together in great 
numbers within the large gill-plates of the parent. The 
young mussel, even after emancipation, is by no means 
similar to the adult, for its two shells are toothed 
and angular instead of being rounded and smooth, 
each ending in an incurved spike which interlocks 
with its fellow during the snapping movement by 
which the youthful mussel proceeds through the water. 
As it swims along, a sticky thread trails behind, and if 
it has any luck thjs filament adheres to a fin of a passing 
fish, the shells bite into the skin of the unwilling host 
and the remainder of the mollusc’s development is 
completed during this parasitic existence. When it 
has attained the semblance of a miniature mussel it 
leaves the fish and drops to the bottom of the stream to 
lead a peaceful and uneventful existence. A fairly 
common river snail goes even further in abridging the 
early stages of development, for it produces alive its 
young which are replicas of the parent and able at 
once to fend for themselves. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback to the continuance 
of animal life in the rivers, and still more in the lakes 
of the temperate zone, consists in the great fall in tem- 
perature in winter and the sealing up of the waters ina 
casing of ice. In order to tide over these unfavourable 
conditions the fresh water sponge and several other 
creatures of low organisation have adopted the plan of 
forming resting buds just like the bladderwort and 
many other water plants. These buds sink to the 
bottom at the approach of winter and remain dormant 
in the mud until the following spring. Another 
modification due to existence in fresh water is an 
increased development of the brown cuticle of the shell 
in watersnails and their allies ; hence the colouring of 
pond snails is dull and subdued, in marked contrast to 
the brilliant hues of their marine allies. This increase of 
the cuticle is absolutely necessary in order to prevent 
the lime of the shell from being dissolved away either 
by the carbonic acid gas which is present in appreciable 
quantity in all sweet waters or by the vegetable acids 
which arise from the decay of leaves and are particularly 
abundant in peaty streams. 

The origin of the fauna of lakes furnishes problems 
of even greater interest than that of rivers, for lakes 
frequently possess an isolated position analogous 











to that of islands with regard to the distribution of 
animals. The blennies and gobies of the northern 
lakes of Italy are marine types of fishes which have 
become permanently established in fresh water. Within 
recent years also Lake Tanganyika has been alleged to 
contain a fauna comprising not only the usual fresh- 
water shells of Central Africa but also a series remark- 
ably similar to marine forms of the Jurassic epoch ; per- 
haps the site of the lake in that far remote period was 
an arm of the sea. At any rate it became peopled in 
some way by marine shellfish which ever since that 
date have been isolated, just as the strange and primi- 
tive group of pouched animals in Australia has been 
cut off at a far-distant period from the remainder of the 
world, in which continued competition and stress of 
life resulted in the production of much higher types. 





OUR GOLD RESERVE—IS IT ADEQUATE? 


This competition has produced many interesting con- 
tributions. An eminent authority in the City, who has 
kindly examined them, awards the first prize to Mr. 
F. U. Laycock for the following essay : 


I. 


\ \ Y HATEVER conclusion may be reached with re- 
gard to the adequacy of our gold reserve, the 
present is not the time to begin increasing it. 
The trade of the country is in need of ail the gold that is 
available. Those who have stores of gold will consult their 
own interests and safety in the use of their stock to the 
benefit of themselves and others. The Bank of England 
must use its discretion in dealing with the market to avoid 
danger of crisis. But to set up fresh reserves under present 
crcumstances would be to increase the evil from which we 
already suffer. Indeed, rather than precipitate a crisis, 
some of the earmarked gold should, and probably would, 
be unearmarked by arrangement with the authorities for 
whom it is held. There is no virtue in a great hoard of 
gold, and the notion apparent in France of the glories of 
a huge quantity of gold in one particular cellar is a poor 
ground for national pride. Here, tiie present time is that 
against which the reserve is prepared. To accumulate 
more now might be to establish a hoard not merely useless 
but very mischievous. 

Whether the present tension and high rate of discount 
should not be a warning to make better provision (when 
next the opportunity occurs) against a similar time in the 
future is quite another question. But that opens up a 
subject far larger than the question of whether there should 
be held in visible stock a larger quantity of bullion. 
Another stock, equal to the stock of gold coin and bullion 
usually held by the Bank of England, could in a very few 
years be made visible. But to what purpose is it? A stock 
of gold which must remain visible does not help the 
currency in time of stress. If it is only to remain as an 
accumulation and visible its existence as a reserve is a 
degree more farcical than the Russian Government’s solemn 
invitation to journalists to take a peep at its bags of 
bullion. And would such a stock be used in time of ten- 
sion to ease the tension; or would the controlling banks in- 
crease it for their own protection against runs when it 
should be let go for the public’s protection against a crisis? 
In the past banks have helped to create panics by provid- 
ing themselves against such contingencies. But should the 
Bank of England maintain a larger reserve? That they 
have bid for gold in the open market a price in excess of 
that at which it would naturally come into their store, and 
that they have taken means to control the markets’ surplus 
are indications that on both sides they are at pains to 
steady our money supply. They are better able to judge 
than any outsiders whether this reserve is adequate. When 
it ceases to be so they can be relied on to take steps to in- 
crease it. While to encourage the formation of another re- 
serve controlled by other bankers would probably be to 
create danger and not allay it. 

The real mischief lies in the insufficient means of con- 
trol held by the Mint and the Bank of England. The sup- 
port of the existing system is found in theories relating to 
our standard of value. But they are erroneous theories, a3 
might be shown in discussion of them alone. Let us, how- 
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ever, stick to the facts. It is a fact that in 1893 and after- 
wards there was excess of gold on the London market. In 
recent years the Bank of England have frequently had to 
give more than 77s. gd. per oz. for standard gold in order to 
maintain their reserve. But when the Bank rate stood for 
months at 2 per cent. and short loan money was nominally 
¥% per cent. for a continuous stretch the Bank had to con- 
tinue giving 77s. gd. per oz. and could not refuse. The 
theories cannot be got into 1,000 words. But these are the 
facts. The Bank have felt themselves compelled-to give 
more than Mint price to get gold into the currency, but 
cannot offer less and thus keep it out when it is not wanted. 
And their buying when it is wanted is ineffective, because, 
beyond a very small advance, the faster they might buy 
raw gold to turn into sovereigns the faster sovereigns would 
be melted into raw ‘gold. In and after 1893 banks were 
pushing money out because the surplus stock of gold was 
always facing them as unused money. The result was a 
rise of prices, which could not be got down again except by 
irremediable disaster to scores. And the effects continue. 
A war at the seat of the gold supply crowned our folly by 
sending to inevitable ruin those who had been tempted to 
use the surplus with which the banks had been afflicted. It 
was the public who suffered, and are still suffering, rather 
than the banks. 

But to find another cellar and put 30 or 35 millions 
worth of gold into it will not cure the evil. We must wait 
as well as we can until the supply of gold again becomes 
sufficient, and take care that if it becomes excessive it 
shall be kept out of the currency and driven off into the 
arts or other countries. 

Briefly, the answer is yes and no. The reserve is 
occasionally excessive by compulsion which causes it at 
other times to be inadequate. 





The second prize is awarded to Mr. J. E. ALLEN for 
the following essay, which we print with abbreviations: 


Il. 


” ‘O give a definite answer to this question appears ex- 
tremely difficult—z.e., to give an answer, yes or no, 
which would bear the test of cross-examination. 

Such, at least, is the impression that one forms after read- 

ing the speeches and writings of Walter Bagehot, Lord 


Goschen, Lord Courtney, Sir Robert Giffen, and Mr. Inglis - 


Palgrave. All these eminent men, it is true, express 
opinions of their own, and often in forcible language, but 
the investigator will search their utterances in vain for any 
principle or financial law which he can apply from month 
to month in order to discover whether our gold reserve is 
or is not adequate. 

Let us first see what the facts of the case are and let 
us then try to lay down a principle for ourselves. There 
are two principles in deposit banking ; it effects an economy 
of money and capital—z.e., people put their spare cash into 
banks and the banks lend or invest the excess over what 
they need to meet the daily wants of customers ; but bankers 
who undertake to pay deposits at call must (2) employ 
money in such a way that it can be easily converted back 
again into cash, and (6) have actual cash to meet any actual 
demand which is at all likely. 

How has our system worked since 1844? In sixty-two 
years we have had three serious crises—in 1847, 1857, and 
1866 ; but in only one case (1857) was it found necessary to 
suspend the Act, z.e., for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to authorise the issue of bank notes unsupported by gold. 
The threatened stoppage of Messrs Baring might be 
reckoned as a fourth crisis, but panic was prevented by the 
prompt action of the Bank Governors. This is surely no 
bad record, and much might be said for leaving well alone. 
On the other hand, some authorities contend that the de- 
velopments of the last few years make some amendment of 
our system necessary. It is not, they say, so easy now as 
formerly for the Bank to replenish its reserves when they 
are being depleted. In the ordinary way the Bank obtains 
gold by raising its rate, and this, if effective, turns the 
foreign exchanges in our favour; but sometimes the market 
may be so well stocked with money, although the Bank re- 
serves are low, that the mere raising of the Bank rate fails 
to attract an adequate supply of gold. It is also pointed 
out that the total volume of transactions has increased since 
1844 to a much greater extent than our reserves. 

For these reasons I think that our present system does 
not furnish all the security which the maintenance of the 
national credit demands. Too much is left to the Bank of 
England, and its duty in the matter is rather voluntary 
than one imposed by law. Mr. A. C. Cole, indeed, told the 
British Association this year that “the Bank of England 





has no duty at a crisis to take care of other banks, but 
only of itself,” although other authorities have taken a dit- 
ferent view. Mr. Goschen’s proposals in 1891 (to obtain a 
further reserve by issuing £1 notes) were inspired by a 
desire to obtain an increased reserve without paying for it. 
Things of real value are seldom obtained in this way, and 
least of all in the financial world; and the plan obtained 
little support. The next proposal is that the Government— 
that last resort of reformers in a difficulty—should itself 
establish a reserve ; but, apart from the objections to inter- 
ference by a Government department in matters of business, 
there seems no reason why the overburdened taxpayer 
should come to the relief of the financier. Lastly, there 
comes the question of the duty of the banks. They are 
most interested in maintaining credit and preventing crises, 
but they have hitherto evaded their duties. So I find myself 
in agreement with the view so decidedly expressed by a 
representative of one of the great banks (Messrs. Williams, 
Deacon and Co.), Mr. George H. Pownall: “There is only 
one clear, honest, straightforward, and safe way of increas- 
ing the bank reserves of the country, and that is for each 
bank to recognise its own responsibility in the matter and 
maintain in its own keeping a sufficient reserve of actual 
legal tenders.” 





Mr. W. WALL receives the third prize, and we print 
the following extracts from his essay : 


III. 


HE question of banking reserves can, of course, be 
looked at from many points of view. The para- 
mount function of a banking, as of any other reserve, 
is to guard against contingencies. There is, however, a vast 
variety of contingencies, and a banking contingency is dis- 
tinct from others. The principal contingency against 
which a bank has to guard itself is a run upon its gold re- 
sources, which might threaten exhaustion and so ruin it. 

Recent experience has taught us that the greatest 
danger comes from cruder credit systems than our own, and 
from speculation fostered in a large measure by imprudent 
banking assistance given by our own banks. We cannot 
hasten the development of credit and banking systems else- 
where, but we can exercise discrimination and prudence in 
assisting speculators and giving them undue power over our 
gold reserves, and here one of the remedies is at hand. 
Our bank managers should have the foresight and prudence 
to limit their loans upon speculative finance paper 

It disorganises the machinery by which the country 
monetises its wealth, and harm must necessarily come there- 
from. As it is beneficial to the country that the machinery 
should work smoothly, and as the smooth working of it is 
denoted by the constant and regular, not quick, sudden, and 
violent changes in rates, and as rates are directly regulated 
by the quantum of bank reserves, it is good that these re- 
serves should neither be depleted nor increased by ex- 
cessive and sudden amounts. Depletion in this wise is 
more harmful than repletion, so depletion should be avoided 
by judicious action. One judicious action would be to 
put a premium on gold when excessive depletion is 
threatened. Instead, the Bank of England raises its dis- 
count rate to a figure that becomes effective, and the 
higher it is raised the more is the monetising machinery 
disorganised and the more do capitalists suffer. 

When: reserves are getting threateningly low they 
should be replenished. They can be replenished by the 
purchase of gold in the open market. If competition there 
be keen, the country would benefit more by outbidding 
competitors at critical times than by causing immeasurable 
loss to trade and by destroying capital, not alone by the 
depreciation of securities but by diminished profits, con- 
noted by lessened wealth production. Thus it would be an 
economical expedient for the country to indemnify its pur- 
chasing representative, the Bank of England, for any loss 
it may incur—and it would be a comparatively slight one 
in outbuying competitors. 

But there is much to be said for temporarily replenish- 
ing a depleted reserve at such times by creating legal 
tender paper. Prevention is better than cure; voluntary 
action better than compulsion; legality better than ille- 
gality. As legal tender would ensure solvency, and if notes 
are legal tender then notes will ensure solvency. If legal 
tender will monetise wealth and increase capital, then notes 
will perform a similar economic function. 

I consider our normal gold reserve adequate for our 
normal needs; abnormal needs can be tested only by the 
peculiar causes that produce them. But I have tried to 
indicate how they can best be temporarily replenished for 
abnormal needs. 
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AN INDEX OF IMPORTANT ACTS AND MEASURES 


CONNECTED WITH 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
DURING THE LAST CENTURY, 1807-1906, 





Compiled by FRANCIS BATE. 


(Continued from page 172.) 


1870 PHE PARLIAMENTARY GRANT FOR GREAT 
BRITAIN THIS YEAR AMOUNTED TO 
£914,721. 

1870 THE RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER INTRO- 


DUCED a Government Bill in the House of Com- 
mons during the first Ministry of Mr. Gladstone, which in a 
modified form passed both Houses of Parliament. This 
may be considered the first great Education Act and the 
basis of English Public Elementary Education. It pro- 
vided sufficient accommodation in Public Elementary 
Schools for the children of every school district (excluding 
all schools in which fees from each scholar exceeded gd. per 
week), THE STATE PRACTICALLY DISSOCIATED 
ITSELF FROM RELIGIOUS TEACHING INASMUCH 
AS PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WERE RE- 
QUIRED TO FULFIL THE FOLLOWING CONDI- 
TIONS—viz., NO ATTENDANCE AT ANY PLACE OF 
WORSHIP OR SUNDAY SCHOOL OR ANY RELI- 
GIOUS INSTRUCTION WAS TO BE IMPOSED AS A 
CONDITION of being admitted to the School. THE 
ADOPTION OF THE TIME TABLE CONSCIENCE 
CLAUSE, to the effect that any religious teaching or ob- 
servance could only be given at the beginning or end of a 
meeting of the school, and that any child might be with- 
drawn from it by parent or guardian. The SCHOOL 
WAS TO BE OPEN AT ALL TIMES TO H.M. IN- 
SPECTOR, who would not examine in religious teaching. 
THE SCHOOL WAS TO CONFORM TO THE CODE 
OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. THE ACT 
CREATED A SCHOOL BOARD FOR THE WHOLE OF 
LONDON and PROVIDED FOR THE CREATION OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS, BY THE EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT, in BOROUGHS OR PARISHES, where Volun- 
tary Schools were insufficient or the ratepayers desired to 
have one. Members of School Boards were elected by 
popular vote, and had power to levy local rates. School 
Boards were required to provide sufficient schools and keep 


efficient every school provided by them. WEEKLY 
FEES WERE REQUIRED FROM EVERY CHILD 
ATTENDING BOARD SCHOOLS, but where parents 


were too poor to pay the School Board had power to pay 
the whole or part of the fees. 


1870 THE COWPER-TEMPLE CLAUSE (Section 14 

of the Act of 1870) neither compelled nor forbad 
religious teaching, but PROVIDED THAT NO RELI- 
GIOUS CATECHISM OR RELIGIOUS FORMULARY 
DISTINCTIVE OF ANY PARTICULAR DENOMINA- 
TION SHOULD BE TAUGHT. THE COWPER-TEMPLE 
CLAUSE WAS NOT IMPOSED ON VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS, BUT THE ACT PROVIDED THAT 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS, in order to qualify for grants, 
must FULFIL THE CONDITIONS of being Public 
Elementary Schools WITH THE EXCEPTION that not 
more than two days in any year might be devoted to any 
religious observance and religious instruction, and_ the 
inspection or examination by an Inspector other than H.M. 
Inspector, but that notice had to be given and no child 
whose parents objected need attend. These Inspectors 
are now known as Diocesan Inspectors. NO PROVISION 
FOR COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE WAS MADE IN 
DISTRICTS where no School Board existed, BUT ANY 
SCHOOL BOARD MIGHT MAKE BYE-LAWS FOR 
COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE of all children between 
the ages of five and thirteen, providing for total or partial 
exemption under the Factory Acts, or on the Inspectors 
certificate of having passed a specified standard. THE 
EXPENSES OF A SCHOOL BOARD were met by a 
school fund made up of scholars’ fees and Parliamentary 
grants and loans. Any deficiency was met by a local rate 
not limited in amount. NO GRANT COULD BE MADE 
IN RESPECT OF ANY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 





The accounts were audited by the Poor Law Board 
Auditor for the district. THE LOCAL RATES APPLIED 
TO BOARD SCHOOLS ONLY, WHICH WERE BOUND 
TO CHARGE FEES. THERE WAS NO OBLIGATION 
ON MANAGERS OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS TO 
CHARGE FEES, but they nearly always did. The Act 
of 1870 prescribed no difference in the teaching, that was 
left altogether to the Code. 


1871 THE PARLIAMENTARY GRANT after March 31 

of this year was strictly limited to schools fulfilling 
the conditions of being “ Public Elementary schools.” The 
grant was not for any year to exceed the income of the 
school derived from voluntary contributions, school fees, 
and other local income. As this included the Local 
Rate, Board Schools had more public money than Volun- 
tary Schools. Building grants were not made after 
1871 but continued up to 1882, for Voluntary Schools 
sanctioned before that date. Board Schools were built 
with money from the rates or by borrowing money, for 
which School Boards had power. Government grants could 
be withheld from any Schools if considered unnecessary or 
inefficient by the Education Department. 


1872 FURTHER ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
and ACTS WERE PASSED to amend and strengthen 
1873 the Act of 1870. 


1873 THE BALLOT ACT WAS APPLIED TO THE 
ELECTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


1875 BY THE CODE OF THIS YEAR PAYMENT 
BY RESULTS WAS MODIFIED to encourage 
sounder teaching than had obtained under the system. 


1876 LORD SANDON PASSED AN ACT CREAT- 
ING LOCAL AUTHORITIES (School Attendance 
Committees) WITH POWER TO COMPEL ATTEND- 
ANCE IN DISTRICTS WHERE NO SCHOOL BOARDS 
EXISTED of children between the ages of five and thirteen 
years (this involved compulsion without a _ cheoice of 
Schools). Remission of fees on account of poverty was 
transferred from School Boards to Guardians of the Poor. 
The Act forbad employment under ten (except under the 
Factory Acts), and that no child should be employed 
between ten and thirteen without having passed the Fourth 
Standard or having made a certain specified number of 
attendances at an efficient Elementary School. Parlia- 
mentary grants were raised and might exceed the sum 
raised locally until the grant reached 17s. 6d. per child, 
after that it could not exceed the income of the school from 
local sources. Extra grants were given to schools in dis- 
tricts with a scanty population. 
1880 THE PARLIAMENTARY GRANT FOR ENG- 
LAND AND WALES FOR THIS YEAR 
AMOUNTED TO £2,536,077- In additign to this Scot- 


land and Ireland had separate grants. In 1880 THE 
LOCAL RATES for Public Education amounted to 


£1,579,752 for England and Wales. 

1880 MR. MUNDELLA INTRODUCED A NEW 
BILL, which was passed. It OBLIGED all School 

3oards and School Attendance Committees to make bye- 

laws FOR COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 

1886 LORD CROSS WAS CHAIRMAN OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION to inquire into the working of the 

Elementary Education Acts in England and Wales. 


1888 THE ROYAL COMMISSION PRESENTED 

TWO REPORTS. The differences between the 
advocates of Public Education without Religious Dogma in 
schools under popular control, and the advocates. of Volun- 
tary Schools with denominational religious teaching under 
the control of the Established Church assisted with Public 
Money, were felt. 
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The minority report was signed by the former. The 
report signed by the majority was framed on the policy of 
the Church. It influenced the administration of the next 
decade and paved the way for Mr. Balfour’s Act in 1902. 


1888 COUNTY COUNCILS WERE ESTABLISHED 
BY THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT. 


1889 THE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT first 
recognised County Councils as education authori- 
ties for Technical Education. 


1890 THE PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS’ FOR 

PUBLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
AMOUNTED TO £3,782,224. THE LOCAL RATES 
FOR THE SAME PURPOSE FOR ENGLAND AND 
WALES AMOUNTED TO £1,579,752. 


1891 AN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT WAS 
PASSED, which by a FEE GRANT of tos. per 
head per annum to children in Board Schools and Volun- 
tary Schools, MADE FREE EDUCATION POSSIBLE, as 
the grant was offered on the conditions that the fees were 
abolished or reduced by an equal sum for children between 
the ages of three and fifteen. MANAGERS MIGHT RE- 
FUSE THE FEE GRANT and its conditions, without 
affecting their right to receive the ordinary annual grant. 
BUT EVERY PARENT WAS GIVEN A RIGHT TO 
DEMAND A FREE PLACE FOR HIS CHILD. 


1892 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE A. H. D. 

ACLAND, Vice-President of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education was included in the Cabinet, 
the only previous case of the Vice-President being in- 
cluded in the Cabinet being that of Lord Sandon in 1874. 

Under Mr. Acland’s administration great improvement 
was made in the sanitary conditions of school buildings and 
the healthiness of school surroundings. The method of 
teaching was advanced and Evening Continuation Schools 
were encouraged. 

An Educational Intelligence Department was founded 
and in 1895 Mr. M. E. SADLER was appointed to the new 
post of DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL REPORTS, and a 
Central Educational Library was opened at Whitehall. 


1893 THE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE ACT raised the q 


age for total or partial exemption from school at- 
tendance, so that no child could be employed under the 
age of eleven. 


1895 SURPRISE VISITS BY H.M. INSPECTORS 
might be substituted for the regular annual visit. 


THE ANGLICAN BISHOPS PRESENTED A 
MEMORIAL to Lord Salisbury demanding that 
great changes in our Educational System should be em- 
bodied in an Act of Parliament. They included the 
abolition of the Grant Limit, the exemption of Voluntary 
School buildings from payment of Rates, a Special Grant 
to enable Voluntary Schools to compete with Board 
Schools, the rearrangements of Government Grants so 
that there might be less difference between the Grant (de- 
pending upon efficiency) of the various Voluntary Schools, 
the restriction of School Board expenditure, increased 
facilities for the federation of Voluntarv Schools, facilities 
for giving separate Religious Instruction in both Board 
and Voluntary Schools. 


1896 LORD SALISBURY’S GOVERNMENT INTRO- 

DUCED A BILL to ssatisfy these demands. 
But so great was the popular outcry that it had to be 
withdrawn. It will, however, be found that, by the legis- 
lation of subsequent years, and the Administration of the 
Education Department, most of these claims have been 
conceded. 


1897 THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS ACT MADE 

AID GRANTS TO ELEMENTARY DAY 
SCHOOLS not provided by a School Board at the fixed 
rate per scholar of 3s. 3d. to country schools and 5s. gd. to 
town schools. This gave opportunity to grant the de- 
sired facilities for the Federation of Voluntary Schools and 
the grants were not paid to all schools, but associations of 
schools having been approved by the Education Depart- 
ment received the grants pooled in a common fund out of 
which the association aided its necessitous schools accord- 
ing to their needs. Voluntary Elementary Schools were ex- 
empted from paying rates, and the 17s. 6d. limit of grant 
was repealed. 


1897 PAYMENT BY RESULTS WAS PRACTICALLY 
DONE AWAY WITH under the new Code. 


1895 


1898 THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(SUPERANNUATION) ACT WAS PASSED. 


1899 THE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACT reconsti- 

tuted the Education Department as the Board of 
Education with a President and.a Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Board and enlarged its powers. 


1889 MR. W. S. ROBSON INTRODUCED A BILL, 

which passed and raised the age for total or partial 
exemption from school attendance, so that NO CHILD 
COULD BE EMPLOYED UNDER THE, AGE OF 
TWELVE, but partial exemption was granted after that 
age for 300 attendances during each of five preceding years ; 
but only in such places where the bye-laws already pro- 
vided for partial exemption. The act allowed Local 
Authorities to grant partial EXEMPTION IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL DISTRICTS at the age of eleven if 250 annual 
attendances were. made during the year. 


1901 THE PARLIAMENTARY GRANT _ HAD 
REACHED {£o,747,716, and the LOCAL RATES 


AMOUNTED TO £6,229,064. 


1901 A CONFERENCE was held in London AT 

THE INVITATION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, under the Presidency of 
Earl Spencer. It was attended by representatives from all 
parts of England of the various Education Leagues, Religi- 
ous and Political Organisations, Trades Unions, Trades 
Councils, Free Church Councils, Co-operative Societies, 
Liberal Members of the Established Church, and of both 
Houses of Parliament. Resolutions embodying the follow- 
ing principles were discussed and .unanimously adopted :— 
(1) Public Management of all Grant-aided Schools ; (2) Edu- 
cation Authorities to be chosen by direct election; (3) 
Efficient Elementary Sehools to be the basis of a national 
system ; (4) The constitution of all Education Authorities to 
be prescribed by Parliament ; (5) The choice of the electors 
to be unrestricted ; (6) Provision of suitable accommodation 
and instruction to be obligatory; (7) No statutory limit on 
local funds ; (8) The “Conscience” Clause and the “Cowper- 
Temple” Clause to be made general; (9) Adequate unsec- 
tarian Training ‘Colleges to be provided. 


(To be continued. ) 





AGRICULTURE. 
ASPARAGUS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


AN interesting letter recently appeared in the Zimes 
from Mr. Sampson Morgan, dealing with the cultivation of 
asparagus all the year round, in which he says that as 
the result of improved cultural treatment certain French 
farmers state that in a few years’ time they will be able 
to send fresh-cut asparagus into the English markets dur- 
ing every month of the year. In justification of this ex- 
traordinary claim some of the Paris shippers have already 
sent samples of new asparagus to Covent-garden, and the 
produce has sold from 3s. 6d. to 5s. a bundle. Several 
distributors in the West-end of London admit that the 
rage for anything new in this line is so great that they 
would not be surprised if the French farmers who pay 
particular attention to the wants of the Londen markets 
all the year through fully justify their claim. Whether 
the thing can be done under present methods they are 
unable to express an opinion; but one instanced the fact 
that it was only a few years ago that an all-the-year-round 
supply of lilies of the valley was, through the freezing 
process, assured to the flower traders of the United King- 
dom. In the Twickenham district, whence come the 
earliest and best samples of English asparagus, a leading 
cultivator said, emphatically, “The thing is impossible.’ 
He could not see how the roots could be dealt with to 
produce continuously all the year through. But the sup- 
plies, if they come, will no doubt be secured from the use 
of successful stocks. It may be pointed out that at one 
time it was considered impossible to produce fresh aspara- 
gus in November, while many ridiculed the idea of ob- 
taining new asparagus in December. The early arrival 
‘ of samples this year is proof of the earnestness of the 
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French exporters in this connection. These, in fact, 
practically demonstrate the possibility of a nine months’ 
supply at least. If the season is extended by another 
three months, then the claims of the Paris market gar- 
deners will be vindicated. At the height of the harvest 
this vegetable is distributed at the rate of from thirty 
to fifty tons a week. Some of the forced produce com- 
mands from 15s. to 20s. a bundle, and the French giant 
“grass” as high as 30s. During the past few seasons 
Evesham giant prize asparagus has realised as much as 
25s. and 30s. a bundle for show purposes. To-day the 
demand for a continuous supply is not lacking; the 
British public will readily pay from 5s. to 10s. a bundle 
for forced “grass” during the winter months, and there 
is no reason why the English forcer should not figure 
more boldly in the business than he does. In fact, when 
he has learned, as the Paris gardener appears to have done, 
how to produce fresh asparagus during each month of the 
year, he ought to dominate the British markets in respect 
to the sale of one of the greatest vegetable dainties dis- 
tributed by the trade. ‘There is one Paris forcer at least 
who actually gets £1,000 a year from two acres of land 
devoted to forced asparagus. 


CoLtp STORAGE OF CHICKENS. 


The recent scare as to meat packing in America has 
apparently led to inquiries in other directions and with 
equally unsavoury results. Dr. Charles J. Whalen, the 
Commissioner for Health for Chicago, has drawn upon 
himself fierce denunciation by revelations as to the con- 
dition in which poultry of various kinds are found in 
cold stores, and his investigations have led to a demand 
for an ordinance giving power to inspect all dead poultry 
before they are sold, and compelling the owners of cold 
storage plants to lodge a ten thousand dollar bond with 
the city authorities as a guarantee for the observation of 
its provisions. Reécently fifteen tons of poultry were 
seized, found to be in an absolutely putrid state when 
disfrozen, and in an article bv Dr. Whalen in an American 
paper he declares that “one of the greatest evils the 
public has to contend with in attempting to control the 
food supply of Chicago is the abuse of the cold storage 
industry by unscrupulous owners.” It is further stated 
that the city bacteriologist has made during the present 
summer a number of examinations of chickens taken from 
cold storage warehouses. In every instance disease- 
spreading bacteria were found in the breast or other 
muscles of the birds. Dr. M. Cavana, of Oneida, New 
York, in a pamphlet on Toxicosis, says that the reason 
there is such a steady increase in the number of cases 
of ptomaine poisoning is the filthy and abominable prac- 
tice of cold storage companies in storing poultry for 
months and even years in its undressed state. Such reve- 
lations should awaken our authorities to the importance 
of examination of imported frozen poultry. 





GARDENING. 
HERBACEOUS BORDER. 


It is now rarely necessary to plead the cause of the hardy 
perennials; the crusade so energetically conducted by Mr. 
W. Robinson and his enthusiastic followers has triumphe:i, 
and the bedding out of tender plants is now relegated to 
its proper place. ‘The class of plant which once placed 
in a favourable position may remain there undisturbed 
for years, increasing in size and beauty, braving the winter 
winds and frost, demanding no further care than an occa- 
sional stake, the clearing away of dead stems, or an 
annual top dressing, has obvious advantages over one 
which must be protected for the greater part of the year 
in a glass house with an artificial temperature, demands 
incessant attention during the nine months of its coddled 
existence, does not attain its full beauty in the open air 








until summer is partly over, and is left by the first frost 
a dejected mass of blackened ruin. 

It is sometimes said of the herbaceous border that 
its beauty is short lived, and that during the larger part 
of the year it is a flowerless disorder; where this is the 
case it is due rather to the fault of the planter than to 
any paucity of material. 

But the planting of a border of hardy perennials, so 
as to ensure a continuous succession of bloom during nine 
months of the year is no easy task. It demands an inti- 
mate acquaintance with a large variety of plants, know- 
ledge not only of their colour but also of their height, 
habit of growth, and time and length of blooming season 
—artistic perception and some experience are needed to 
ensure, by careful gradation and effective contrast, beau- 
tiful effects of colour. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


Where a bed has to be prepared as a home, for 
several years in succession, of strong-growing, rapidly- 
increasing, often very hungry plants, it is important that 
the work should, in the first instance, be as well done as 
possible. The majority of hardy perennials will thrive in 
almost any ordinary well-cultivated, well-drained garden 
soil, but a large proportion of the choice varieties, and 
notably the bulbous-rooted, prefer a deep, sandy loam. 
There must in every case be a good depth of soil; many 
hardy perennials are deep-rooting; few will flourish in 
thin, dry soil; many of the best varieties would perish in 
such a soil. Where, therefore, the soil is shallow its Jepth 
must be increased by every available means; by the addi- 
tion of loam, clay if possible, decayed vegetable refuse, 
burnt refuse, and a liberal supply of manure. On adding 
maiden loam examine it carefully for grubs, especially 
wire-worms. ‘The ground should in all cases be dug toa 
depth of two feet; it must be thoroughly well drained ; 
few plants care to have their roots permanently in stagnant 
water and the place for those which do is the bog-garden 
rather than the herbaceous border. Too much moisture 
is never desirable; it encourages a rank lush growth, fre- 
quently of foilage at the expense of flower, and the soft, 
tender, moisture-laden tissues produced render the plant 
more liable to injury by frost, which penetrates more 
readily to a greater depth in moist than in dry ground. 
Lighten heavy, wet soil with coarse leaf-mould, burnt 
vegetable refuse, burnt soil, road grit, and finely-sifted 
mortar rubbish ; work all well together till the soil is tho- 
roughly pulverised. A good dressing of leaf-mould and 
bone dust forked in with the top spit is always beneficial. 

Digging over an existing border is a_ reprehensible 
practice which causes much injury to root and bulb. In- 
stead of digging, top dress annually with a light, well- 
made compost of garden refuse and leaf-mould or maiden 
loam in equal parts. 

Where a border is old and the plants are looking ex- 
hausted take out all the plants and proceed as in making 
a new border. 

TIME OF PLANTING. 


The best season for planting must depend upon soil 
and climate and the constitution of the particular plant. 
As a rule tuberous and bulbous-rooted plants should be 
planted in the autumn before they begin to make upward 
growth, that they may have time to root freely before the 
spring. Many bulbs may, however, be lifted in the spring 
even when showing bloom, if great care be taken to move 
them with a large ball and not to disturb the roots. The 
majority of fibrous-rooted perennials may be planted at 
almost any time in favourable weather. The best period 
is perhaps from November until just before the plants 
start into growth in spring; but a large proportion may be 
moved in showery weather or, if attention is given to water- 
ing and shading, at almost any time before the flower 
stems show or after they have been cut down, when in 
many cases fresh young growth is formed. 

Weakly-rooted plants should be moved in spring just 
as they have started into growth. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassIncHaAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 


R. BIRRELL’S speech at Bristol has been the 
significant event of the week in politics. Itis a 
very powerful speech, with the free movement and clear 
and bold phrasing that give life to oratory, and it is 
remarkably popular with the party. It exactly 
expresses their view of the constitutional situation 
created by the action of the Lords. Such an attitude 
was inevitable. The party came into power with the 
notion of an inevitable conflict with the Lords rooted 
in its mind, The ideaisan old one, and much as one has 
disagreed with Lord Rosebery, he showeda true instinct 
in seeking to make it the issue of the election of 1895. 
This was a direct consequence of Mr. Gladstone’s 
advice a year earlier and of his specific legacy to the 
party when the great man quitted the leadership. It 
should never have been given asubordinate place in the 
contest of eleven years ago. Now it revives in full 
force, and though it is impossible to measure the situa- 
tion accurately till we know the full intentions of the 
Lords with regard to the sessional programme, it is 
certain that the Commons will take a strong line from 
the first. 


* * * * * 


I say the Commons, for in a case of this kind the 
Government, with all its responsibility, must neces- 
sarily shape its course with reference to the dominant 
feeling of the majority. Already this runs high. The 
Government will not be asked to go to the country if 
no compromise is reached on the Education Bill, for 
the simple reason that no one on the Liberal side in 
the House of Commons admits for a moment the right 
of the Peers to challenge or invite a second appeal to 
the people. That would be to yield half the constitu- 
tional case, to agree that the Lords, with no represen- 
tative quality at all, may be a better judge of what the 
nation thinks and wants about education than the 
party just created by an expression of the popular will, 


unparalleled for emphasis and clearness. This would 
be intolerable. 
» * * . + 


The position of the Lords is, indeed, quite uncon- 
stitutional, if we believe in any definite theory of the 
Constitution as the result of the period of democracy 
which opened with the Act of 1832. The case of the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893 is not parallel. That action 
had no precedent of any weight save in the Lords’ 
treatment of the great Reform Bill, and was really a 
lawless intervention. But, unfortunately, it had behind 
it the wavering mood of the English people about 
Home Rule and the still more pertinent fact that there 
was no English majority even at the General Election 
of 1892, and that the fairly strong vote for this consti- 
tutional change was a mixed voice of English Radicals 
and semi-Socialists keen for social reform and of 
the pure Home Rule Liberals. That was no good 
ground for the Lords’ refusal of the biil, but it served. 
No such plausibilities can be advanced to-day. 
The present Government set education first. They 
declared before the election for the governing principles 
of the bill, and they were put in power by an 
unprecedented majority. The Lords have reversed 
the meaning of the bill, and have substituted a coarser 
type of denominationalism than that which provoked 
the revolt of the Dissenters. That isthe kind of action 
which the House of Commons will resent in the way 
in which the Government have, I believe, virtually de- 
cided to ask them to resent it, namely, by returning the 
Education Bill to the Lords in the form in which it 


was presented to them, with the addition of the amend- 
ments definitely accepted by Lord Crewe. 








At this stage, therefore, and at this stage alone, 
can any question of an accommodation arise. The 
Commons must first assert their privileges, which 
even on the point of their sole and supreme powers of 
imposing charges on the people the Lords have 
violated. Then if the Lords, unfit as they are for the 
task of revision, will offer a bill amended in two or 
three particulars, the old view of the measure as a com- 
promise, which may be modified here and there, will 
come into prominence again. It is possible, for 
example, to think of accepting Lord Monkswell’s 
amendment, allowing the existing staff, or any 
teachers holding their present appointments, to go on 
giving the religious instruction under Clause III., or of 
modifying the proportion of parents necessary to secure 
the setting up of Clause 1V. schools, or the precise 
area within which they may be created. But everyone 
who has followed the debates in the Lords realises that 
they have utterly broken down. Pan-denominationalism, 
which is Lord Hugh Cecil’s solution, was destroyed by 
the Duke of Devonshire. The same powerful hand has 
practically shattered the second idea of the Lords that 
it is possible to set up a general machinery for coercing 
the local authorities from Whitehall. No one ac- 
quainted with local government believes this to be 
possible, and Lord Belper’s warnings might have been 
taken as evidence that the Lords were fighting a hope- 
less battle. The truth is that the general scheme of 
the bill has survived criticism both in the Lords and 
the Commons. 

* * _ # * * 

Meanwhile, the Government pursues its career in 
the Commons on the whole with success. But there 
are difficulties. The Cabinet were not, I think, united 
on the question of whether the Land Tenure Bill should 
be pursued, but when the decision was taken it was 
necessary to prosecute the measure with the utmost 
vigour. Here a difficulty has arisen, the difficulty inevit- 
able when a Government, desiring to save criticism or 
time, begins the perilous process of accommodation with 
its foes. The minority, contemptible in numbers, has 
plucked up some little spirit and developed some Parlia- 
mentary talent of a modest type during the last month. 
It is loosely controlled by Mr. Balfour, who practically 
allows it to slide into a general habit of obstruction 
and joins languidly in the chase set up by ardent and 
powerful spirits like Mr. Claude Hay and Lord Turn- 
our. This course necessarily sets a keen edge to party 
spirit. In the midst of the Liberal resentment of Tory 
tactics came a series of large concessions to the obstruc- 
tives on the Land Tenure Bill. Fruit-farming is becom- 
ing a great industry in England, and Liberal county 
members are extremely anxious to foster it. At very 
short notice, or rather with no notice at all, the Govern- 
ment struck strawberry growing out of the list of forms 
of culture which the tenant may freely pursue. For an 
hour or so the party was in revolt, or at least the most 
serious and enthusiastic section of it, hot from its all- 
night fight with Toryism a few hours earlier. 

e * * * . 

Such movements of impatience are inevitable, for 
neither the Government nor the majority are quite 
homogeneous, andin politics as well as life the conflict 
between the ideal and the practical is of the inmost 
stuff of our experience. But I am sure that the 
vitality and the future hopes of the Government rest 
more with its Left than with its Right wing. The task 
of the hour is no doubt to keep the whole army in line, 
and this end is successfully pursued in nineteen ques- 
tions out of twenty. But Radicalism is the driving- 
power of this Parliament, and it looks mainly to the 
Prime Minister as its representative and helper in time 
of trouble, just as the idealist Liberals in the seventies 
looked to Mr. Gladstone. When “C.-B.” is not in 
command, there are always fears of compromises and 
surrenders, and the Parliamentary situation, from being 
very firm, becomes a little ‘‘ rocky.” This is the danger 
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that sometimes besets the Ministerial forces. And itis 
only common wisdom to keep it in view. 


o e i o *” 


Lord Milner is a strange figure. He is hopelessly 
passé, and so, naturally, he finds a warm welcome in the 
House of Lords. His loose, journalistic style, with its 
sloppy invective, and the narrow, hard Imperialism, 
quite devoid of sympathy or even of average human 
nature and temper, that informs it, seems precisely to 
suit that singularly uncritical assembly. They cheer 
him rapturously, though he is not an orator, repeats 
himself greatly, is never distinguished in phrasing, 
and save for the agreeable “timbre of the thin, 
clear voice, is quite devoid of charm of person- 
ality or manner. It is  fossible, | suppose, to 
believe in Lord Milner as a politician, though the 
shabby ruins of his policy in South Africa are not an 
inviting spectacle for the mind. But how an English 
audience can /éke his hard, narrow view of things, and 
his cold, harsh, unchivalrous temper passes my 
understanding. His speech on the land settlement 
question was really a bad one in point of form as well 
as of feeling ; and yet Lord Salisbury’s most delightful 
reflections on life and politics were often coldly received 
in comparison with it. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
LORD EVERSLEY AND SIR EVELYN WooD. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood asks me to 
make two corrections in my review two weeks ago in your 
columns of his reminiscences. 

He says that his interview with Lord Kimberley, just 
before leaving England in 1881 for South Africa, took 
place not on January 6, as I assumed, but either on the 
8th or the 13th of the same month—more probably on the 
latter date. 

He also says that Lord Kimberley, at this inter- 
view, spoke his own views, and not those of the Govern- 
ment of the day, with reference to the annulment of the 
annexation of the Transvaal. I need hardly add: that I 
accept the corrections in both cases; but they do not make 
the smallest difference in my comments. On January 21, 
eight days after the interview, a motion was made in the 
House of Commons by the late Mr. Rylands, expressing 
“regret that the Government should take any steps with 
the object of enforcing British supremacy over the people 
of the Transvaal, who rightly claimed their independence.” 
Mr. Gladstone, on behalf of the Government, opposed this 
motion in a very strong speech, declaring their intention 
to vindicate the authority of the Crown in the Transvaal. 
A very strong speech was also made in the debate by 
Mr. Grant-Duff, who was Under-Secretary to Lord Kim- 
berley at the Colonial Office. 

Sir Evelyn Wood, in his correspondence with me on 
this matter, admits that I was justified in my statement 
that it was on February 17, and not on the roth, as stated 
in his book, he met Sir George Colley at Newcastle and 
handed to him the important telegram, received the pre- 
vious day from Lord Kimberley, directing Sir George 
Colley to forward, in the most expeditious manner, a mes- 
sage to Kruger, which was intended to bring the war to 
a conclusion by a virtual annulment of the annexation. 
Sir Evelyn Wood declines to answer the further questions 





I put to him, whether he could give any explanation of the 
fact that this important message was not delivered at the 
Boer lines, distant only twenty miles from Newcastle, till 
late on February 24, seven days after its receipt by Sir 
George Colley; and whether Sir George Colley told him 
at Newcastle that he intended to make an attack on 
Majuba Hill on the 26th, forty-eight hours after the de- 
livery of the message at the Boer lines. He justifies de- 
clining to answer these questions on the ground that Sir 
George Colley was his superior officer. His silence seems 
to me to be significant and confirms me in the belief that 
if Sir George Colley had followed the instructions of Lord 
Kimberley in their spirit and had acted with the same 
loyalty as Sir Evelyn Wood showed in his subsequent 
negotiations with the Boer generals, the badly-managed 
affair at Majuba Hil] would not have occurred.—Yours, 
etc., 
EVERSLEY. 


18, Bryanston-square, November 13, 1yv%. 


CYPRUS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR,—I have read your review of Mr. B Stewart's Aly 
Experience of the Island of Cyprus in your issue of Novem- 
ber 3. May I be allowed to make one or two observations 
thereon? 

The reviewer, probably quoting the author, speaks of 
the £30,000 which Great Britain “loses annually on ad- 
ministration.” This, no doubt, refers to the grant-in-aid 
which, since our occupation of the island, has averaged 
about £30,000. It is a great pity that no debtor and 
creditor account concerning our monetary transactions is 
ever issued as a parliamentary paper. The following give 
the facts: The tribute was, after long negotiation with the 
Porte, fixed at £92,800. 

“The following figures, completed to March 31, 1906, 
sum up the financial history of Cyprus since the British 


occupation : 
Revenue to March 31, 1906 ............06 £5,141,883 
Expenditure, exclusive of tribute ...... 3:423,941 
Excess of Revenue over expenditure... 1,717,942 


Paid on account of tribute to Turkey 2,564,145 
Leaving a deficit of £846,203, of which there has been pro- 
vided by the British Treasurv £829,085. The year closed. 
therefore, with a deficit of £17,118, and in order to place 
the island in a solvent state a grant-in-aid of £28,000, pay- 
able on April 1, was made from the British Treasury.”— 
Cyprus Annual Report for 1905-6, p. 5. 


Note that the High Commissioner does not write “ Tribute 
paid to Turkey,” but “Paid on account of tribute to 
Turkey.” Turkey does not receive and never has re- 
ceived one shilling of the tribute. 

In 1855 Turkey borrowed £5,000,000 at 4 per cent., with 
1 per cent. for sinking fund, on the joint and several guarantee 
as to the interest of France and England—+z.e., during the 
Crimean War. After 1878 Turkey delayed the negotiations 
concerning the Cyprus tribute and repudiated what re- 
mained of the interest and sinking fund of the 1855 loan. 
The residue of the Egyptian tribute, which, with the Cus- 
toms of Smyrna and Syria had been in 1855 specially mort- 
gaged to France and England, was used as far as it would 
go for the payment of interest, viz., £72,000. There re- 
mained about £82,000 for interest. For some time France 
and England paid this balance of interest in equal shares. 
But in 1882-3 the accumulations of the Cyprus tribute were 
appropriated. The amount paid out of it in that year was 
£306,318, out of which the money paid to Turkey's credi- 
tors (1855 loan) by our Treasury and that of the French was 
repaid. Ever since then the residue of the 185 loan 
interest, amounting to £81,752 per annum, has been simi- 
larly paid. The result is that by our possession of Cyprus 
France is saved nearly £41,000 a year and England the 
same amount. Against our share of the saving there has 
to be set an average grant-in-aid of £30,000. The result is 
—net profit to France, £41,000; net profit to England, 
£11,000 per annum. The residue of the tribute is invested 
in Consols and amounts now to about £280,000. It would 
be some £30,000 more if the ransoms of certain English- 
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men, capiured by brigands in Macedonia, had not beer 
paid out of it—1882-6. It cannot be used as a sinking fund, 
because Turkey refuses consent. I hope that I have shown 
clearly that we do not lose but gain by our occupation of 
Cyprus. One other observation: The reviewer, again pro- 
bably relying on the author, says: “ The climate is evidently 
execrable.” This is an injurious mistake. 

‘““The advantages of the climate of Cyprus are beginning 
to be more widely known and appreciated, and the beauti- 
ful mountains, as a summer resort, are attracting year by 
year more visitors, especially from Egypt. 

“A more beautiful climate than is found during the 
summer months on this Cyprus mountain (Troodos), some 
6,000 ft. above sea level, can hardly be conceived. ay oe 
The temperature during the four months of the season is 
that of a fine English summer. 

“To those who are acquainted with the beautiful climate 
on the Troodos heights it is a matter of astonishment that 
such a remarkable sanitorium is not made available for the 
British garrison in Egypt, sweltering and fagged in the 
withering heat of Cairo and Alexandria. 

“In the plains of Cyprus the summer heat is intense and 
exhausting to those who are unable from circumstances to 
repair to the hill stations; but the bracing cold of the 
winter months is sufficient to repair the waste and to re- 
store the vital energy of those who have suffered from the 
trying summer.”—Report, pp. 26, 27. 

Having visited Cyprus twice, but only in the winter or 
early spring, I can speak from personal knowledge of the 
delightful climate in the plains at those seasons. I know 
nothing personally of the summer climate, but I have, I 
think, quoted enough from the High Commissioner’s, Sir 
Charles A. King-Harman, report to show that the climate 
is the very opposite of “execrable.”—Yours, etc., 


ROBERT PIERPOIN?. 
8, Bickenhall-mansions, W., November 7, 1906. 


MODERN AMAZONS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SirR,—Your exposure of the pretexts under which little 
boys are being taught how to drill holes in their neighbours 
strikes me as complete and effective. But, even if you 
are in the wrong, could anything be more pernicious than 
the introduction of rifle practice into the curriculum of a 
girls education? At a large public day school for girls 
the head mistress has just induced the staff to form a rifle 
club under the direction of a military instructor. Service 
rifles are placed in the girls’ hands; and, as an old sports- 
man, long familiar with the use of firearms, I am appalled 
to think of the consequences that may ensue. To put it on 
the lowest ground—that of attendant danger—is it not 
permissible for those interested in possible victims to call 
for the prompt abandonment of such folly ?—Yours, etc., 

M.A. CANTAB. 


THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1rR,—In your issue of October 27 you write as follows: 

““Nine-tenths of the women of England are still either 
indifferent or opposed to the suffrage. When a reason- 
able majority of women really want the suffrage it will 
become the great political question of the day, but not, 
we ‘think, till then.” 

Do not the following facts prove that the demand for the 
extension of the franchise to women is, on the contrary, an 
extraordinarily strong one? 

(1) A large number of petitions have been sent up to 
Parliament by as many as a quarter of a million women, 
and by special industries, such as the workers in the 
potteries, chain makers, slipper makers, and 68,000 women 
in the textile trades in the North of England. 

(2) Women graduates some years ago, and again this 
year, have sent petitions to Parliament, and the Scotch 
women graduates have incurred heavy legal expenses to 
establish their claim to the University vote. 

(3) An enormous preponderance of women engaged in 
political and social work claim the franchise. This is 
shown by the resolutions passed again and again by such 
bodies as the Women’s Liberal Federation, the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild, the National Union of Women Workers, 
the Women’s Industrial Council, etc. 

(4) The movement is so strong that about two-thirds of 





the Members of Parliament in the present House of Com- 
mons have promised their support. It may be remarked 
that the pledge of a Member of Parliament to a voteless 
section of the community is only obtained by considerable 
effort. , 

(5) The recent deputation to the Prime Minister 
numbered about 350 persons and represented some half- 
million of working women of all classes. ; 

Surely, Sir, the demand for the Enfranchisement of 
Women deserves even now to be ‘considered “the great 
political question of the day.”—Yours, etc., 

E. A. HAWORTH. 


[We think our statement of the facts was by no means 
unfavourable to Women Suffragists upon the question of 
numbers. In the note referred to we went on to say: “ The 
present Liberal majority is hardly likely to pass so revolu- 
tionary a measure, for the obvious reason that woman 
suffrage was not contained, or even hinted at, in the elec- 
tion addresses of the Prime Minister or any of his principal 
colleagues. Moreover, its passage would be the signal for 
the dissolution of a Parliament which could not claim to 
have been elected by one-half of the voting population.”— 
Ep. Speaker.) 


THE CONGO ATROCITIES AND RUBBER. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—I wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury anent 
the horrible atrocities on the Congo, pointing out to his 
Grace the enormous stride made of late in planting the 
rubber tree (caoutchouc) and expressing the hope that 
every tree planted to-day hastened the time when the 
necessity for the present cruel and inhuman methods of 
collecting rubber would cease to exist. I have received 
from the Archbishop the following: 

“Lambeth Palace, S.E. 
“ November 12, 1906. 
“Sir,—The Archbishop wishes me to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter and to say that he believes the cultiva- 
tion of the rubber tree is being rapidly extended in many 
parts of the world. This, however, is a very slow and 
probably ineffectual way of remedying the horrible state 
of affairs now existing in the Congo.—Yours, etc., 
“W. G. Boyp, Chaplain.” 
That something should be done to stop the shameful prac- 
tices on the Congo, which are inflicting indelible and last- 
ing disgrace—nay, infamy—upon the manhood of Europe. 
there is a universal consensus of opinion.—Yours, etc., 
H. R. GAWEN GoGay. 
November 12, 1906. 





NAVAL RATINGS: THE STOKER, 


WENTY knots, and a call for more, 
And the ladders ring to the running feet— 

Down, down, down to the black iron floor, 

Down to a world of furious heat 
Where nothing matters but coal and steam, 

And men who work for a spell and swoon 
Think of the cool night-wind, and the gleam 

On the deck, of a pale half-moon. 


Slice and feed, and a climb to the main 
For a minute’s smoke and a glimpse of the stars, 
Then four hours’ sleep and back again 
To clear the clinkered furnace-bars— 
Back again to the cones of light, 
The flying shovels, the white-hot glare, 
And if a stoker faints to-night, 
‘Well, the Admiral, he won’t care. 


Below the glistening waterline 
He works in a heat that blights and clings, 
But he sometimes shouts a joke to his mate, 
And sometimes, even, sings ; 
And if one day his heart gives out, 
Pulling and pushing the slicing-rod, 
Three rounds of blank, and a prayer or two, 
And a quiet grave, thank God. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
By the Rev. A. M. Farrpairn, D.D. 


HE eyes of the people of England are again 
T turned on Whitefield’s Tabernacle in Tottenham 
Court-road, a place consecrated not only to the preach- 
ing of sermons but to preaching of a kind that reaches 
all classes of the English people, the highest as well as 
the humblest, the lowliest no less than the loftiest. 
Whitefield was not indeed a Dissenter ; he was what 
was called in the eighteenth century, as in our own, 
a Churchman; and the Church that owned him was 
even more exclusive, not as Church but as State, than 
the same Church is to-day. But he was too catholic 
to belong to any sectarian society, whether political or 
religious. While a founder of Methodism, yet he was 
more liberal than either John or Charles Wesley ; for 
he exemplified more than either the principle: ‘‘the 
world is my parish.” He was part-author with them 
of the evangelicalrevival and the joint founder of the 
Low Church Party, as we name it, though he was too 
brave a man to fear either freedom of speech or what 
has been euphemistically called ‘‘the cold shoulder.” 
In theology he and John Wesley were strenuous 
opponents, for Whitefield was a Calvinist, while Wesley 
was an Arminian. Yet his notion of Grace was more 
generous than Wesley’s: the election he pleaded for 
was an election which depended solely on God, but ona 
God whose grace was free because He was ever willing 
to save men. As he was too broad for the sect which 
had a heart so narrow as to confine God’s mercies 
within its own borders, so he was more liberal than 


either the Literature or the Dissent of his 
day. He had been, like Samuel Johnson, 
a member of Pembroke College, Oxford, but 
though ‘‘a fellow collegian,” Johnson thought 
him “a fanatick old woman.” While the man of 
letters had known him ‘‘before he began to 
be better than other people”; but when he 


ceased, like Wesley, to think of religion only, and 
mixed ‘‘ politics and ostentation,” vociferated that 
he might make an impression, and had a mind 
like a hammer, then the critic gave him up. He 
ascribed Whitefield’s popularity ‘‘to his peculiarity,” 
and said that ‘‘ were Astley to preach a sermon on his 
head upon a horse’s back, he would collect a multitude 
to hear him, but no wise man would say his sermon 
was all the better for that.” Whitefield had devoted 
himself to the lower classes of mankind, amongst whom 
he was of use ; but familiarity and noise claimed in him 
the praise due to knowledge, art, and elegance, and so, 
Johnson says: ‘‘ We beat him down.” He was taken, 
therefore for a ‘‘ mountebank,” who drew attention 
only by doing what was strange. 

If Johnson showed illiberality by so judging White- 
field, the average Dissenter was no better. Isaac 
Watts said he was but ‘‘ an erratic curate,” who 
cultivated enthusiasm and despised as lukewarm those 
who did not follow his ways. Nathaniel Neal, the son 
of Daniel, the historian of the Puritans, charged Dod- 
dridge with making himself obnoxious to his ‘‘ most 
judicious and hearty friends” by his friendship for 








Whitefield. Doddridge had said that he thought ‘‘a 
man had better be a sober Methodist and a chaste, in- 
dustrious enthusiast than live without any regard to 
God and religion at all.” ‘‘A man had better be a 
religious Methodist than an adulterer, a thief, a 
swearer, a drunkard, or a rebel to his parents.” John 
Wesley had said, indeed, ‘‘that enthusiasm was faith 
working by love.”” There was no better example of the 
truth of this definition and explanation than Whitefield. 
We may, by the way, doubt whether the term Methodist 
as applied to the Wesleys, their associates and society, 
was original. It was a familiar term in the schools 
of Oxford long before it was used to denote a special 
type of religious man. It often occurs in Theophilus 
Gales’ Court of the Gentiles. 

Whitefield was one of the men who conspicuously 
emphasised by practice and action what the English 
people in every generation have proved they loved, viz., 
preaching. With him the field preaching, which was 
notable in the case of the Wesleys, began ; for this we 
have Wesley’s own authority, who in his Journal says: 
**T could scarce reconcile myself at first to this strange 
way of preaching in the fields, of which he (Whitefield) 
set me an example on Sunday; having been all my 
life (till very lately) so tenacious of every point relating 
to decency and order, that I should have thought the 
saving of souls almost a sin, if it had not been done in 
a church.” There spoke the son of Samuel Wesley 
rather than the grandson of Samuel Annesly. White- 
field took up field preaching mainly because the 
elegance of his Church opponents had named him ‘‘a 
pragmatical rascal,” bound him up with the whole 
body of Dissenters, and as the churches were closed to 
a man who had the love of preaching in the very blood 
of h'm, he betook himself to the fields; and he 
went there because he held, as he himself tells us, 
‘**that the only Methodism he knew was the desire to 
know a holy method of dying to ourselves and of living 
to God.” On this basis the doctrine he inculcated was 
that ‘Christianity included morality as grace did 
reason,” and he preached what the time needed above 
all to hear, a ‘‘ universal morality founded upon the 
love of God and faith inthe Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
answer to those who called his way enthusiastic could 
not be better put than it was by Wesley, who said, 
jn answer to a young gentleman who had over- 
taken him on the road, and said that ‘‘ Whitefield 
had nothing to bless himself with except damned cant, 
enthusiasm from end to end.” ‘* Did you ever feel 
the Jove of God in your heart? If not, how should 
you tell what to make of it? Whatever is spoke of 
the religion of the heart, and the inward workings of 
the Spirit of God, must appear enthusiasm to those 
who have not felt them; that is, if they take upon 
them to judge of the things which they own they know 
not.” Nothing known to me exceeds in pathos the 
relation between the two men on questions in theo- 
logy. We all know that Whitefield was a Calvinist, 
while Wesley was an Arminian. Wesley tells us in his 
Journal that Whitefield said to him: ‘‘He and 1 
preached two different Gospels, and, therefore, he not 
only would not join with, or give me the right hand of 
fellowship ; but was resolved publicly to preach against 
me and my brother, wheresoever he preached at all.” 
They preached against each other ; they prayed for each 
other ; but it is more than doubtful whether either ever 
understood the other. Whitefield selected Calvinism 
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that he might magnify grace; Wesley followed 
Arminius, for he found that a free gospel and a 
free will were alike necessary to his vocation as a 
preacher. In practice the two, therefore, were recon- 
ciled ; the one exalted the power of God that he might 
the better speak concerning His grace, while the other 
exalted the power of man that he might the more 
successfully pursue his missionary course and persuade 
men to believe. 

Whitefield as a man lives in the Evangelical 
revival. He preached to the rich as well as to the 
poor, to the poor as well as to the rich. Some of the 
best tributes to his capacity as a preacher come 
from the men of letters of his own day, and form 
a striking contrast to Samuel Johnson’s reluctant 
memory concerning his old friend. Thus the Earl of 
Chesterfield complimented him once in terms such as 
these : ‘‘ Sir, I will not tell you what I shall tell others, 
how I approve of you”; and the story goes that as he 
once sat in the old tabernacle in Tottenham Court- 
road, he heard Whitefield describing how an old 
blind beggar, deserted by his dog, went staggering 
towards a dangerous precipice. ‘‘The old man 
stumbles on, staff in hand, vainly endeavouring to dis- 
cover his way. His face is towards the cliff; step by 
step he advances; his foot trembles on the ledge ; 
another moment and he will lie mangled in the 
valley below.” Up started the agonised Chester- 
field, and cried as he bounded furward to save 
the old man—‘‘Good God ! he is gone!” David 
Hume, sceptic as he was, had his countrymen’s love of 
good sermons. There is the story, familiar enough to 
all of us, which tells how he used to like to listen to old 
John Brown of Haddington, the great-grandfather of 
‘Rab and his friends, for,” he said, ‘‘ I like to hear 
that old man Brown preach ; he speaks as if he had 
Jesus Christ at his elbow.” But Hume loved no less 
to compare the English with the Scotch voice in the 
sermon. Like Garrick, he thought that Whitefield 
was at his best when preaching the same sermon for 
the fortieth time ; and the story goes that he said 
Whitefield was a preacher worth going twenty miles to 
hear. And in an account of a sermon he had once 
heard he gave an instance of the effect White- 
field now and then produced; “ Once after a 
solemn pause he thus addressed his audience: ‘The 
attendant angel is just about to leave the threshold 
of this sanctuary and ascend to Heaven. And 
shall he ascend, and not bear with him the news 
of one sinner, among all this multitude, reclaimed 
from the error of his way?’ To give the greater 
effect to this exclamation Whitefield stamped with his 
foot, lifted up his hands and eyes to Heaven, and cried 
aloud, ‘ Stop, Gabriel, stop, «re you enter the sacred 
portals, and yet carry with you the news of one 
sinner converted to God.’” No wonder that Hume 
said of this address, accompanied as it was 
by animated, yet natural, action, ‘‘ that it surpassed 
anything I ever saw or heard in any other preacher.” 
Whitefield did not like Wesley coin preverbs, such 
as ‘‘ Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” or ‘‘ Passion 
and prejudice govern the world, only under the name 
of reason,” or like Thomas Chalmers—whose saying I 
have seen set down to Newman—“ The expulsive power 
of a new affection ; but he was a matchless preacher, 
whose words reacned all classes in his day and whose 
influence still endures.” 





The Tabernacle in Tottenham Court-road was by 
no means the first of the houses he erected to the 
glory of God and for the good of man. Other places 
he put up, bearing the same name, which he gave 
them in order that he might express his own feeling 
as to the use of a temporary building which he was 
always ready te acknowledge could be made to serve 
the glory of God. Mr. Horne may use the Tabernacle 
for work Whitefield never dreamed of, but it yet would 
have been impossible without him. His power with 
the poor and the working men of his day was a mani- 
fest fact, and the efforts made in the building sacred to 
his memory and consecrated by his ministry to reach 
them would have met with his cordial approval. 





NAUTICAL MOUNTAINEERING. 


A Cruise Across Evrore. By Donald Maxwell. London: 
John Lane. 1os, 6d, net. 


To those who have leisure it is generally an attraction to 
get out of the usual ruts of travel; but in these days, with 
the multitude of tourists, it is not easy to find methods 
and places conforming to these requirements. Mr. 
Donald Maxwell, however, has succeeded in doing so, 
and this interesting book gives notes of a fresh water 
voyage from Holland to the Black Sea. The author had | 
previously in his work, Zhe Log of the Griffin, told 
the story of a voyage from the Alps to the Thames, but 
that was simple compared to the one here recorded. 
Starting in Holland in a little yacht called the Walrus, 
Mr. Maxwell and his companion, Mr. Coddington Taylor. 
made their way up the Rhine as far as Mayence, and 
thence by the Main to Frankfort, Kitzingen, and Bam- 
berg. Ordinarily this would be the limit of such a 
cruise, but the voyagers discovered a small canal, 110 
miles in length, which connects the Rhine and the Danube, 
by means of which the Frankischer Jura mountains were 
crossed, and the great eastern flowing river was reached, 
from which point it was only a question of time and 
navigation to find the Black Sea. The travellers had 
many adventures ; they were arrested in Holland as spies ; 
in Hungary they were stopped by the police, and the 
mate had to go to Buda-Pesth to satisfy the authorities ; 
and in Roumania and Bulgaria they seem to have been 
regarded with suspicion. However, everything worked 
out satisfactorily in the end. The most interesting part 
of the story is that dealing with the canal referred to 
above. This appears to be very little known, and the 
story of it is given as follows: 

“The connecting link was the Ludwig’s Canal. This 
is an old waterway begun by Charlemagne, little used, 
and, except locally, very little known. It is, however, in- 
teresting, as it unites the Altmuhl, which falls into the 
Danube, with the Regnitz, which enters the Main a few 
miles below Bamberg. Thus the waters of the North Sea 
and the Black are linked together by fresh water. Nearly 
a week elapsed before the Walrus had obtained official 
permission to pass through the canal, the property of the 
Bavarian State. She had to be carefully measured, and 
numerous descriptive entries were made on a paper for- 
warded to Nurnburg. In some places, especially where 
it bridges a river or ravine, the channel is only about 
three feet in depth. This probably accounts for the ex- 
haustive examination which every barge undergoes before 
entering tthe first lock. In due course the permission 
arrived with an intimation that the waterway was now 
free from ice, that the new lock at Nurnburg was finished, 
and that the way was clear on March 21. . . . There 
are one hundred locks between Bamberg and the Danube. 
They are numbered from the other end, so No. 100 was 
the first to encounter. The Walrus passed through at 
6 a.m., and crossed the water to the towing side. The 
course till lock 99 is not the canal proper, but the River 
Regnitz itself artificially deepened. The stream is strong, 
but with memories of the Main still fresh, towing became 
play. Om the left bank is a thickly-wooded walk, on the 
right there rise steep grass banks covered in places with 
trees and shrubs. Much of the scenery in the first point 
of the canal recalls familiar river scenery in England, 
and if the reader can imagine that the Wey and Arun 
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Canal had lost itself upon a spur of the Alps he would 
get some idea of its character further on. After two 
miles there is a village on the right, and opposite this a 
weir. Above the weir and on the same side a cutting 
tuns up to lock 99, after which there is no more current, 
for the waterway becomes a separate channel from the 
River Regnitz, which winds through the surrounding 
country generally within sight. Although the blue hills 
appear ahead over belts of distant pine forests, there is 
every characteristic of lowland country. Broad fields 
well cultivated stretch away toward the East, and glimpses 
of people at work on the land and of oxen ploughing 
speak of an interesting country through which to cruise. 
On either bank for a long distance are planted fruit 
trees, The towpath is well kept and easy walking. There 
are a good few bridges, and as often as not the tow- 
path ends abruptly at the bridge. In these cases the man 
on the bank would run up on to the bridge, coil up the 
rope as the boat approached, and then drop it upon the 
roof of the cabin as she went under. He would then get on 
ahead and catch it again as the helmsman threw it. There 
was consequently no stop at all, except for locks, which 
occurred every three miles. Even a dinner hour was 
unnecessary, for each ate his off the cabin top when he 
was on duty at the rudder, A touch with the foot was suffi- 
cient to hold the boat on her course.” 

For further particulars of this canal, we must 
refer readers to the book itself. The journey was a diffi- 
cult one, climbing mountains even upon water is no easy 
task, and the description of the cruise in a cloud shows 
what intrepid voyagers have to meet in these elevated 
regions during the early months of the year. The ap- 
pearance of this boat caused a vast deal of excitement 
amongst the inhabitants, but the travellers were well 
rewarded by the wonderful views they obtained over that 
beautiful part of mid-Europe. 

It does not appear that the boat in question 
offered much in the way of comfort, yet this was more 
than compensated by the interest in passing through so 
many countries of such varied scenes, practically un- 
trodden by visitors. The following description of the 
Walrus may be helpful to imitators : 


“The interior of the Walrus, of London, was, as might 
be supposed, small. Yet it was surprising how much had 
been stowed away in a space g ft. by 5% ft. There 
was a cupboard with shelves (at the after end), a bunk 
on each side, under which stores of clothing had been 
packed in drawers, a stove on the port side (forward), and 
a miscellaneous corner, opposite which contained a small 
bookcase, thus sanctioning the name ‘library’; but 
bottles, boots, and more or less washed-up tea-things 
generally seemed to be more prominent than books. This 
was, however, in the region of the door only. The cup- 
board end aimed at luxury, for it was the possessor of a 
clock, barometer, letter-rack, and inkstand, although it 
must be confessed the wncompromising position of the 
latter within 8 in, of the roof led to a great deal of 
correspondence in pencil. Hypercritical visitors had 
sometimes remarked that there was not much head room. 
There was certainly some truth in the statement, but the 
captain resented it. He maintained that 4 ft. was suffi- 
cient for perfect comfort. The fault lay, not with the 
boat, as he pointed out with some warmth to one of these 
objectors, but with a civilisation which had accustomed 
people, when they sat down, to do so on artificial sup- 
ports devised by interested sellers of furniture, thus render- 
ing difficult and even dangerous the natural expedient, still 
practised by the primitive races of mankind, of sitting 
upgn the ground. In addition to a small mirror, a num- 
ber of charts, and a few sketches which were fixed to 
the walls, there also hung a list of fast days, for the most 
part quite unknown to any calendar in Eastern or Wes- 
tern Christendom, an ironical comment on the part of 
the mate upon the captain’s frequent forgetfulness to lay 
in sufficient stores for the boat.” 

It may be explained that starting from Holland in 
January, the Black Sea was not reached until the end 
of May, so that such a trip would not be suitable to any- 
one in a hurry. Nor were comforts abundant. —Some- 
times food ran out, and the description of the difficulties 
in obtaining it, especially due to language troubles, is 
very well told. The crew consisted of captain and mate ; 
who had to do their own cooking. The following sug- 
gestions are more suited to such conditions than to the 
ordinary domestic circle: 

“ (1) It is usually better to use warm or hot water rather 
than cold when washing up greasy plates. 

(This little discovery on board the Walrus was the means 
of abolishing a discussiqn which occurred almost daily. 
viz., did the man who washed or the man who dried do 








the most towards cleansing the plates. It also saves tea- 


cloths.) 

“(2) Do not always use the best butter to fry bacon, 

In the long run lard will come just as cheap. 

“ (3) Invariably put some water in a kettle or sauce- 
pan before placing on a fierce fire.” 

Although the voyage ended with an attack of malaria 
which prostrated one of the travellers, they evidently en- 
joyed themselves. The beok, which is well illustrated 
by the author and his companion, is full of interest, show- 

.¢ the lights and shadows of such a trip, and may he 
used as a guide book by those who are disposed to 
try similar ventures. 





NEW COLLEGE. 


New CoLLeGe, Oxrorp. By A. O. Prickard, late Fellow of 
the College, Illustrated by Edmund New. “The College 
Monographs.”’ London: Dent, 1906. 

NEW COLLEGE, 1856-1906. By Hereford George, 
Fellow. London: Henry Frowde. 1906. 


Happy is the college whose historians are worthy of her. 
That New College, the home of so many distinguished 
modern historians, should herself be adequately cele- 
brated is most fit and proper. No institution is now 
complete without scientific treatment, but few are fortu- 


Senior 


nate enough to secure so learned a partnership as that of 


Dr. Rashdall and Mr. Rait. In Mr. Prickard we do 
not find research or dissection or induction. His book is 
that of a humanist, no more and no less; and delightful 
reading it is. Not that it is in any sense incomplete; for it 
begins with the beginning, and it does not stop short of 
the future. Mr. Hereford George’s is a more serious 
treatise, dealing with the era of reform. The author shuns 
personal references, which “may easily degenerate into 
gossip,” but we may conjecture that the connection in time 
of that era with his own career was not merely accidental. 
The account of the development of the college from the 
great days when the cricket eleven regarded a wicket- 
keeper as a luxury and ran their opponents out from the 
deep field, down to the days of the Robinson Tower and the 
Junior Bursar’s clerk, is marked by the broad wisdom and 
well-balanced thoroughness of the true reformer. The 
successive efforts of Warden Williams, Dean Wickham, 
and Alfred Robinson, reputed to rank as a financier with 
Sir Robert Walpole, are fully and justly recorded; while 
the steadv control of Warden Sewell, resisting change one 
day and throwing himself into the work of making it 
effective on the next, receives the appreciation it deserves. 
Nor is Sir Gilbert Scott left without vindication. If a 
defence of his New Buildings, which only claims to be 
valid for one standing on the chapel roof, must be de- 
scribed .as an argumentum ad neminem, the remarkable suc- 
cess with which he restored the Hall and Chapel is bevond 
denial. New College owes it to him that her Hall can be 
pronounced by a travelled critic to be the most beautiful 
room in Europe, and many people believe the reredos to 
be one of the last enchantments of The Middle Age. Poor 
Sir Gilbert remains bound fast to his erection in Holywell, 
while for his nobler achievements that shrewd politician, 
William of Wykeham, rakes in laud and honour. Mr. 
George sees everyone in his or her (for the abolition of 
celibacy among the Fellows and its far-reaching conse- 
quences are duly appraised) right proportion, and here 
they all are for posterity. 

For the hospitable Fellows of pre-Commission times 
he has a ~ood, but not too good, a word. We are re- 
minded of another reformer, whose expression is as ex- 
quisite as his views are sane: 

‘© We much revere our sires, they were a famous race of men; 


For every glass of port we drink they nothing thought of ten. 
They lived above the foulest drains and breathed the closest 


alr; 
They had their yearly twinge of gout, and little seemed to 
care. 
They set those meddling people down for Jacobins or fools 
Who talked of public libraries and grants to normal schools.” 
Tt was in many respects.a different New College to 
which Mr. George came in 1856. There was little com- 
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petition and less North Oxford, no commoners or ex- 
hibitioners, no inter- Collegiate Lectures, no means of 
recognising distinction in other colleges, such as to-day 
associate Lord Milner and Mr. Gilbert Murray with the 
foundation. There was no eight and no Dr. Allen, no 
bump-suppers and no historical teaching, but bveones 
allowed to be bygones. Yet we may venture to doubt 
whether the character of the New College tradition has in 
its essence changed. There is greater breadth of view, of 
course, and Winchester is no longer regarded as essential 
to salvation. Eton and such poor places are allowed a 
look in. The shadow of the schools looms larger, and 
the freshman is expected to row. Mr. George and his 
contemporaries have legislated wisely and on a large 
scale, but they have built on Wykeham’s foundations and 

--but what vain fellow would attempt to describe the New 
College tradition in the fag-end of a review? We fancy 
we can hear Warden Shuttleworth with his “ caustic saga- 
city” giving tongue on the performance. We put down 
Mr. George’s and Mr. Prickard’s books with the feeling 
that they are worthy of the national institution which a 
gieat Cambridge scholar has called “the first college in 
cither University.” 





“SPLENDID ALIENS.” 


THe Poeticat. Works OF THOMAS TRAHERNE. 
Dobell. Second Edition. B. Dobell. 3s. 6d. 
Franciscan Days. Translated and arranged by A. G, Howell. 
London: Duckworth. 4s. 
THe Dawn IN Britain. By Charles Doughty. Vol. IV. 
London: Duckworth. 4s. 
THERE is no doubt that when Mr. Bertram Dobell un- 
earthed the buried manuscript of Thomas Traherne’s 
poems he found a treasure hid in a field. This is a 
second and cheaper edition of a work that made no small 
stir in literary circles some months ago. It has an admir- 
able preface by the discoverer, who counts himself a 
happy man. In this introduction Mr. Dobell gives us 
specimens of Traherne’s Christian Ethicks and Cen- 
turies of Meditation, forthcoming books. Some will 
think that what Arnold said of Shelley’s prose surviving 
his verse may be true of Traherne. The prose is very 
fine ; much of the verse is crabbed and alloyed with cata- 
logues strangely suggestive of Whitman. This crabbed- 
ness, no doubt, is more or less true of Herbert, Crashaw, 
Donne, Vaughan, and others of the small transfigured 
band of seventeenth century mystics. Their gems, though 
genuine, are comparatively few, and the modern lover of 
poetry refuses a good deal of what they considered poetry. 
Traherne seems often straining for expression but not 
gaining it. “I would that my tongue could utter the 
thoughts that arise in me.” But his thoughts when they 
gain utterance display the noble mind of one whom a 
contemporary poet has called a “ splendid alien.” 

In Franciscan Days Mr. Howell has made a reading 
diary of excerpts from the writings of Francis of Assisi. 
A comprehensive idea of the saint may be gained from 
these carefully chosen extracts, both in his limitations 
and his strength, his aberglaube and his wondrous bene- 
ficence. The book is well printed and might serve for 
Roman Catholics the same purpose as Christina Rossetti’s 
Annus Domini does for Anglicans. Most of the works 
relating to St. Francis are to be had now in convenient 
English translations. Renan used to boast that he was 
the only modern who understood St. Francis, but then 
Renan said much the same of a far greater than Francis. 
To the dilletante religionist Francis in the thirteenth cen- 
tury at Siena and Traherne in the seventeenth at Oxford 
must always be “splendid aliens.” 

Some of us thought that the mammoth poem had ex- 
pired with such mastodons of the last generation as 
Bailey’s Festus, Browning’s Ring and the Book, and 
Swinburne’s Bothwell. But here is Mr. Doughty with 
the fourth volume of some four thousand lines of The 
Dawn in Britain, and the end is not yet! A vision 
arises of a metrical history of our island-story, of which 
this prodigious poem, the Zdylls of the King, and Mr. 
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Noyes’s admirable Drake, an Epic, now in course of 
construction, might be sections. These latter-day epics 
challenge attention and presumably find readers. Mr. 
Doughty’s verse has an originality of its own. Here is 
an extract, taken at random, fairly representative of the 
rank and file of his verse: 

“Heard confuse clamour sound, behind the castrum ;-. 
Where now great cloud arrived of Cantion chariots. 
Again bids blow repair, the praetor Aulus; 

Deeming new nation of unvanquished Britons, 

As in the former days assailed his legions, 

Turning to Britons evermore their faces; 

Foot behind foot, and joined over their heads 

Their targets, Romans draw them to their castrum.’ 
And so the purposely uncouth verses, with flashes of 
divine fire here and there, jolt along studded with jaw- 
splitting nomina—Bodvocos, Cogidubnos Togodumnos, 
t cetera, quae versu dicere non est. (But Horace did 
not foresee the elastic instrument of English blank verse.) 
If one could only get a lodge in some vast wilderness, no 
newspapers, no telegrams, no domestic worries, one might 
peruse with profit and pleasure such metrical records of 
old unhappy things! But as matters are, Tennyson’s 
“Boadicea,” with its glorious reproduction of the galli- 
ambic metre of “Atys,” is enough for the book-weary 
Titan of our days to keep in his poetic satchel labelled 
The Dawn of Britain. Yet Mr. Doughty, too, if an 
alien, is a splendid alien. 

GNIPE. 





GEORGIAN NOBLES. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF Two BROTHERS: Edward Adolphus, 
Eleventh Duke of Somerset, and his Brother, Lord Webb 
Seymour, 1800 to 1819, and after. By Lady Gwendolen 
Ramsden. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 153s. 

Tuts volume of private letters does credit to the character 
of a forgotten Duke of Somerset and to the industry of 
his granddaughter, who has taken pains to edit and anno- 
tate them with long quotations from well-known contem- 
porary sources. The eleventh Duke (1775-1855) and his 
brother, Lord Webb Seymour (1777-1819), were types of 
that section of the old-fashioned aristocracy which took 
little interest in politics but busied itself in a mild way 
with literature and science in the hours that could be 
spared from social intercourse and the task of managing 
great estates. The Duke was president and member of 
many learned societies and devoted his leisure to the 
study of mathematics. His brother settled at Edinburgh 
to enjoy the society of Jeffrey, Horner, Dugald Stewart, 
Henry Mackenzie, and other notable scholars and authors, 
and employed himself chiefly in studying metaphysics and 
geology. Both appear from their correspondence to have 
been amiable men and to have inspired in their friends 
something warmer than respect, if one may judge from 
the letters of Henry Hallam, the historian. It must be 
confessed, however, that the book is not lively reading. 
Unlike Falstaff’s tavern score, it contains a vast amount 
of dry bread and a very small dose of stimulants. The 
two brothers held themselves so far aloof from what the 
editor calls “ the idle and trifling society of their day,” that 
their letters contain no gossip and very few political allu- 
sions of interest. Their correspondents, too, though 
mostly clever people, seem always to be conscious that 
they are writing to a duke and his brother, and summon 
all their dignity for the occasion. There are exceptions— 
notably Lord Stowell—but not enough to modify the 
general impression of honest dulness. 

Still, any correspondence a century old will be found 
to contain some passages of interest if one has the patience 
to look for them, and the Seymour letters deserve perusal 
for their occasional gleams of humour, mostly uncon- 
scious. Lord Webb Seymour made a long tour through 
the north in 1800. In his diary he shows a high appre- 
ciation of the beauties of the Lake district, to which most 
pecple of his day were blind. But when he passes through 
Manchester he merely notes: 

“The cotton works, by crowding together large numbers 


of both sexes, have the worst effects upon the morals of 
the workmen. Methodism, and that cursed sect of it that 
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maintains the virtue of faith without works, is very pre- 
_ Valent among them. There are jumpers here.” 
When Waverley appears, anonymously, Lord Webb 
Seymour writes : 

“Have you read a novel that came out last summer, 
entitled Waverley? With many offensive errors in point 
of taste, it has considerable merits in its force of painting. 

- « - At the same time it must be owned that two or 
three of the personages are gross caricatures.” 

To which the Duke replies, with immense dignity : 

“With regard to Waverley, I can hardly prevail upon 
myself to become interested in a prose narrative of that 
kind. When I do read fiction, I like it in verse.” 

It may be noted, by the way, that Hallam, writing in 
March, 1818, knows the secret of the authorship of the 
Waverley Novels, for in comparing Rob Roy with the 
earlier books, he says that “Scott is only excelled by 
himself.” , . 

The Duke’s first wife, a daughter of the Duke of 
Hamilton, appears to have been a clever and sprightly 
weman, and her correspondence is more enlivening. The 
Duchesse de Sagan, for instance, gives her some piquant 
gcssip about the first Congress of Vienna, in 1814-15, 
and tells her that Castlereagh’s brother, Lord Stewart. 
then our Ambassador at Vienna, is the laughing-stock of 
the court. “ England, the only free country, is,” she con- 
cludes, “the country where nepotism is carried to its 
limits,” since a Minister can appoint such a brother to 
the most important diplomatic post in Europe. Sir 
William Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, sends the 
Duchess some racy letters. Speaking of Queen Sophia’s 
illness in 1818, he says: 

“Tt is a very odd thing that the King said the other 
day in one of his disordered soliloquies—the knowledge 
of her illness had been industriously kept from him, and 
it was supposed he knew nothing of it, but he said: ‘The 
Queen is very ill—very ill indeed! She will not go off 
till February—I am sorry, very sorry for her going; for 
she was a very excellent woman upon the whole.’” 

The Duchess had two letters from William IV., then 
Duke of Clarence; it is sad to confess that both referred 
to a little back-stairs job in which the Duchess was try'ng 
to obtain promotion in the Navy for a Seymour. The 
Dvrke’s collection of ghost stories is curious reading, 
though it has been used elsewhere; and his napers also 
include one of the Duke of Wellington’s famous curt notes. 
declining to express an opinion on the statue of himself 
then facing Apsley House and now at Aldershot. 





A NEW CRITIC. 
By Lewis Melville. 
stable. 12s, 6d 
INQUIRING readers in doubts as to the correct view to take 
of writers such as Douglas Jerrold, Whyte Melville, or 
James Payn cannot do better than consult the pages of 
Victorian Novelists. The compiler of these essays is en- 
dowed with that natural sagacity which renders him in- 
capable of harbouring the mildest literary heresy. His 
verdicts are always safe and _ never surprising, his 
criticisms, innocent of any intention “to haunt, to startle, 
or waylay,” are invariably sober, discreet, and incontro- 
vertible. Youthful writers, too often guilty of paradox, of 
strivings after effect, of meretricious attempts at smart- 
ness, should do well to study the methods of Mr. Lewis 
Melville. Does this admirable critic ever perplex his 
writers by utterances obscure, eccentric, or untrue ? 
Would he, for instance, describe Charles Kingsley as the 
English Voltaire, Anthony Trollope as the Apostle of 
Decadence, or christen Sir Walter Besant the 
Tschaikowsky of literature ? Not he. Mr. Melville is no 
persifleur. With excellent justice he remarks that Cran- 
ford is Mrs. Gaskell’s most popular work, that Trollope is 
less read now than he used to be, that Charles Reade 
wrote novels with a purpose, and that if Thackeray has 
been accused by the superficial of cynicism, profounder 
and more sympathetic insight into his works will con- 
vince the reader that he was a man of singularly affec- 
tionate disposition. How true this is! We ourselves are 
familiar with Cranford, read Trollope rarely, detect the 
moral purpose lurking beneath Hard Cash, ani have con- 
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stantly striven to prove Thackeray’s warm-heartedness to 
incredulous maiden aunts: 

“Ts the man a cynic (exclaims Mr. Melville finely) who, 
satirical about the pomp of the second funeral of Napoleon, 
waxes tender at the thought of the mother spending a few 
hard-earned sous to buy a wreath for her little child’s 
grave ?” 

Indeed, he is not! Mr. Melville is perfectly right, 
and we admire his courage in speaking so strongly in 
Thackeray’s defence. 

Always fair-minded and charitable, our critic strives 
to take an unprejudiced view of his subject. Severe he 
can be, yet kindly, too. “It has been said,” he observes 
of Disraeli, “that he was a poseur.” “It may be admitted 
that he was sometimes guilty of exaggeration.” This is 
hard hitting; but “In imagination he is second only to 
the greatest. . . His humour is never forced. His 
taste never at fault.” The author of Coningsby may sleep 
in peace. Of Samuel Lover Mr. Melville, with his happy 
blending of austerity and sweetness, remarks, “ As a poet 
he is not to be ranked even among the second-rate. Yet 
his verses undoubtedly possess merits of no mean order.” 

This is what true criticism should be—benign, yet 
trenchant, ardent but perfectly sane. The critic’s per- 
sonality is difficult to seize, Mr. Melville no doubt holding 
vith Flaubert that a writer’s first duty is self-effacement. 
With that modesty characteristic of good breeding, Mr. 
Melville lets no personal idiosyncrasies betray themselves 
in his writing. No one, for instance, could possibly mis- 
take it for that of Messrs. Chesterton, Belloc, or Bernard 
Shaw. Victorian Novelists is full of careful thought, 
dates and ages are given, and the works of each writer in 
chronological order. People who have no views of their 
own on literature will find Mr. Melville’s perfectly sym- 
pathetic. 





EVERYMAN’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Tuts week Mr. Dent publishes a special issue in connec- 
tion with his admirably got-up “ Everyman’s Library.” This 
consists of the Everyman's Shakespeare in three 
volumes, comedies, histories, and tragedies, ranging up- 
ward to as many as 1,000 pages each. A complete glos- 
sary is appended to each volume. In addition to the 
ordinary red leather binding, there is a special leather 
binding in green, both at 2s. net. These should prove 
most acceptable Christmas presents. Book-lovers hardly 
need to be reminded that the whole series, consisting of 
over 150 volumes, can be had in good cloth binding at 1s. 
net each. 





SOME REPRINTS. 


Two mcre volumes—Dr. Thorne and Framley Parsonage 
—have just been added to the handsome edition of Trol- 
lope’s Barsetshire novels, now being issued by Messrs. 
Dent. Dr. Thorne is perhaps the most popular book that 
Trollope ever wrote, and was first published by Chapman 
and Hall, who paid him £400 for the copyright. 
Framley Parsonage was written for the Cornhill when 
Thackeray was editor, and Smith, Elder, and Co. paid 
Trollope £1,000 for the copyright. The original edition 
was illustrated by Millais. The series, which consists of 
eight volumes, has an introduction by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, and single volumes can be had at 3s. 6d. net 
each. 

Another volume—S ylvia’s Zovers—of the Knutsford 
edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s works is published this week by 
Smith, Elder, and Co. This is Volume VI. of the 
series, and has an introduction by Dr. Ward, the Master 
of Peterhouse, who calls it “one of the most fascinating 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s stories.” Mrs. Gaskell herself con- 
sidered it one of the saddest stories she ever wrote. It 
was first published in 1863, and before the year was out 
had the distinction of being “impressed” into Baron 
Tauchnitz’s series of copyright novels. Sylvia’s Lovers 
is published at 4s. 64. net. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A COMPLETE edition of Lord Macaulay’s works is being 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. in twelve 
volumes, each volume containing a portrait specially pre- 
pared for this edition. The title which distinguishes this 
edition of Lord Macaulay’s works—‘ The Albany ”—has 
been chosen with reference to his long residence in what 
Sir George Trevelyan has described as “that luxurious 
cloister, whose inviolable tranquillity affords so agreeable a 
relief from the roar and flood of Piccadilly traffic.” 
Macaulay lived here from 1841 to 1856, on the second floor, 
in a commodious set of rooms then, and still, known as Et, 
“every corner of which was library.” Here it was that the 
most popular of al] the Essays were written, those on 
Warren Hastings and Clive; here it was that Macaulay was 
living when the first collected edition of the Essays was 
issued ; here too he revised and corrected the Speeches by 
which a large proportion of his early fame was gained ; and, 
finally, it was in the Albany that the first four volumes of 
the history were written, and where the essayist, poet, 
orator, and historian enjoyed a foretaste of the sweets of a 
success which must have surpassed even his most sanguine 
hopes. 


The centenary of Fox’s death will be commemorated 
by the re-issue of a notable book about the great 
orator. This is Walter Savage lLandors Charles 
Fames Fox, which was written in 1811 and_ with- 
drawn from publication as soon as it had been re- 
printed. The history of the book is quite a literary 
romance. Southey was one of the few—it is claimed that 
he was the only one—who obtained a copy, and this came 
into the hands of Lord Houghton. Its present owner is 
Lord Crewe, who has lent it for the purpose of the new 
edition. It contains not only a subtle study of Fox’s 
character, but much of Landor’s own opinion on the great 
political issues of the period. So outspoken were these 
politica] reflections that Landor thought it wise to repress 
what he had written too boldly for the prejudices of his 
time. Mr. Stephen Wheeler edits the book, and it will be 
published by Mr. John Murray. 


November 24 is the date now arranged for the simul- 
taneous publication in this country and America of the 
first volume of the Dictionary of Christ and the Gosfels, 
edited by Dr. James Hastings and Dr. J. A. Selbie. Messrs. 
T. and T. Clark are the publishers, and the dictionary 
wil] be completed in two large volumes, similar in size to 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible. It is, however, a work 
quite distinct from that dictionary. The articles are all 
new, written by new men, with a new purpose. It is 
claimed that the contents of the Gospels, especially their 
spiritual contents, have never before been so thoroughly 
investigated and set forth. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews is about to issue a volume of rare 
literary interest entitled The Songs of Sidi Hammo. The 
translation of the work of this famous old Berber poet, whose 
songs are recited daily by the tribes of Southern Morocco, 
has been made by Mr. R. L. N. Johnston, of Mogador, who 
has lived and studied among the Berbers for many years. 
The songs, of which a rendering in verse is supplied by 
Mr. L. Cranmer-Byng, have been taken down by word of 
mouth in the villages of the Atlas Mountains and are pre- 
sented for the first time to an English audience. The 
book has been edited with an introduction by Mr. S. L. 
Bensusan, the well-known writer on Morocco and its people. 


Mr. Austin Dobson has edited, with introduction and 
notes, the complete poetical works of Oliver Goldsmith for 
Mr. Henry Frowde’s series of “ Oxford Poets.” This volume 
is based on Goldsmith’s Selected Poems, issued in 1887 by 
the Clarendon Press; but it contains, besides the supple- 
mentary text, making the book complete, new editorial 
material, the bulk of which has been collected by Mr. 
Dobson at odd times during the last twenty years. A 
special feature has been made of the illustrations, of which 
there are twenty-one. 


The late Sir Wyke Bayliss’s book, entitled Olives, is 
announced for publication by Mr. George Allen. The 
work, which was virtually completed by the author before 
his death, is autobiographical in character and includes 
reminiscences of many famous artists with whom he came 
in contact. Among the latter, of course, was Whistler, 
whom he deposed from the presidency of the R.B.A. 
Hitherto the story of that memorable episode in the Society’s 
annals has only been told from the pro-Whistler side, and 
it will be entertaining to read what the head of the other 
party has to say about it. 





THE ARTS. 


THE sixteenth exhibition of the Society of Portrait 
Painters, which opened this week at the New Gallery, in- 
cludes a large equestrian portrait of King Alfonso by the 
Spanish painter, Ramon Casas. His Majesty is seen facing 
right, his horse being drawn in an attitude of arrested 
motion ; the pose, however, of the latter is not altogether 
happy, since the painter seems to have halted between a 
conventional treatment, 4 la Velasquez, and a realistic one. 
As a result the effect is rather as if the animal was sliding 
backwards downhill. Another disturbing feature is the 
near stirrup, which “ jumps ” so emphatically that it gives the 
appearance of a white illumination that by some mysterious 
means has found its way on to the canvas. On the other 
hand, the figure of the King is easy and natural, and the 
landscape background is quite a beautiful piece of work. 

Mr. W. Q. Orchardson’s two contributions are both 
worthy examples of his ripened art. The three-quarter 
length of Mrs. Joseph errs, if at all, on the side of ultra- 
simplicity, the hands especially seeming to call for a little 
more modelling; but the mellow richness of the colour 
scheme holds one’s eyes. His smaller portrait of Humphry 
Roberts, Esq., is more sensitive in touch and shows a rare 
economy of means. Not a fragment of paint is super- 
fluous in this ; the way in which the canvas has been utilised 
for the painting of the beard is an object lesson to prodigals 
in pigment. Other interesting works are three of the 
“atmospheric” portraits of the late Eugéne Carriére, in- 
cluding one of M. Rodin; M. J. E. Blanche’s virile render- 
ing of Thomas Hardy, Esq., wherein the artist borrows 
something from Signor Mancini’s treatment of flesh; and 
Mr. Lavery’s “ Mrs. R. B. Cunningham Graham,” a skilful 
study in tone and interior lighting. To Mr. Hugh Riviére 
we owe a breezy portrait of Mr. G. K. Chesterton—in the 
full enjoyment of life—and to M. Henry Lerolle one of 
Mlle. Escudier, singing, which is Corregiesque in its play 
of light and shade. Work of high quality comes also from 
Messrs. Melton Fisher, E. A. Walton, George Henry, C. H. 
Shannon, and W. G. von Glehn. 

The British masters of the eighteenth century are well 
represented at Messrs. Agnew’s Annual Exhibition on 
behalf of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
Reynolds’s “William .and George Bryan Brummell,” 
Romney’s “Lady Monson,” and the “ Elizabeth Farren” of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence are among the better-known ex- 
amples. Good specimens of Raeburn, Hoppner, Gains- 
borough, George Morland, Constable, and Crome are in- 
cluded. In the foreign schools, Van Dyck’s sympathetic 
treatment of the child aristocrat is demonstrated by “ The 
Balbi Family,” and there are a couple of capital examples 
of Hals’s more reticent manner in the portraits of de Heer 
Botolphe and his wife. 

Among the many art publications of the season the 
Masterpieces of Ancient Sculpture, issued by Mudie’s 
Select Library, Limited, should readily find a public. 
Thirty representations of ancient sculpture in Rome, in- 
cluding pieces of such world-wide renown as the Apollo 
Belvidere and Myron’s “ Discobolus” from the Vatican, and 
the Capitoline Venus and “Faun” by Praxiteles from the 
Capitol, are given in this volume, which is printed on art 
paper and sold at 1s. 6d. net. In the absence of an in- 
troduction, a few notes descriptive of the several works 
might have enhanced the educative value of the book, but 
as it stands it is a useful record of the world’s most famous 
ancient sculpture. 
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FICTION. 
AN UNCOMMON NOVEL. 
THE LAby ON THE Drawinc-Room Fioor. By M. E. Cole- 


ridge. London: Arnold. 6s. 


A sHy bachelor living in dull London lodgings antici- 
pated the coming of Lucilla with misgivings. But, after 
The Lady on the Drawing-Room Floor had arrived, and 
it was still several months before he actually made her 
acquaintance (it was the tortoise who introduced them), 
he was obliged io take notice of what her coming had 
done for the household, and especially for “Mahry” the 
servant. Formerly 
“Her shoes were down-at-heel: her hair was neither up 
nor down; her face looked as if she slept in the coal- hole. 
When I asked her to do anything, she said ‘ Yiss’; and 
when I asked her if she knew anything, she said ‘ Rew!" 
“ Lucilla had not dwelt in the house a week before a subtle 
transformation took place. First of all, the shoes of 
Mahry reformed themselves. Instead of flap-flopping about 
the room like a moribund fish, they began to move quietly 
and steadily. Someone had given her a new pair of shoes, 
I imagined. A day or two later, someone appeared to have 
given her new hair. She arranged it in bright and pretty 
plaits. She looked like a different being. Yet, later on, 
she appeared with a new face and new hands, I did not 
know her. Not for the world would I have given my land- 
lady a conversational opening; but I expressed surprise 
and gratification to my landlord. 
“Ves, sir,’ he rejoined. ‘It’s Miss L, 


interest in the gurl.’” 


The radiant personality of the beautiful spinster permeates 
the book and throws off little flashes of wit, tenderness, 
and sensibility on every page. What plot there is is a 
most improbable one, and we look in vain for rollicking 
adventures, although there is a charming description of a 
fancy-dress ball to which prettv Kitty is taken by her 
two friends, the Lady and the man from downstairs. When 
Kitty has gone off to be married in Australia these two 
drift apart for a short time. Each lonely heart treasures a 
youthful romance, and in order that nothing can stand in 
the way of their final happiness the novelist has to 
make a liberal use of the long arm of coincidence. ‘This, 
however, shall be our only grumble, for Miss Coleridge’s 
new story is full of originality and delicate characterisa- 
tion. In construction it is as different as possible from 
the spirited King with Two Faces, but there is plenty of 
the fine, firm writing and the indefinable personal touch 
which made that earlier romance so admirable, and ther 
are fewer literary mannerisms, 


she takes a 


—_— 
NOTES ON NOVELS. 
GrowtH. By Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, M.D.). 
London: Constable. 6s. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Peacock. By K. C. Ryves. London: 


Unwin. 6s. 


Tue House oF THE WicKED. By William Le Queux. Lon- 
don: Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

THE SoRROwWS OF MICHAEL. By Mulvy Ouseley. London: Gay 
and Bird. 6s. 

CouNnsELS OF THE Nicut. By Lucas Cleeve. London: 
Unwin. 6s. 

To DEFEAT THE ENDs oF Justice. By Herbert Compton. 


London: Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


London: 


Adcock. 


LovE 1IN_ Lonpox. By A. St. John 
Griffiths. 6s. 
Tue Man Apart. By Ralph Straus. London: Chatto and 


Windus, 6s. 
GRAHAM TRAVERS has always given us thoughtful and 
suggestive literary work in her novels, and Growth (what 
an uncomely title!) is a book of good quality, although 
much too long. The authoress attempts to interest us in the 
careers of too many people, with the result that none of 
her characters interest us intensely. Young Dalgleish, the 
budding minister, so juvenile when we first meet him that 
he asks: “ Who on earth is or was Matthew Arnold?” 
Thatcher, who becomes a Roman Catholic priest; Dr. 





Heriot, the great Edinburgh surgeon; Ianthe Brooke, the | 


actress ; Judith Lemaistre, and her sister, Mrs. Traquair, 
are all delineated with the greatest detail. When, at last, 
we reach the final page we are conscious of having been 
with what Dr. Johnson would call “a very pretty com- 
pany,” but that the party was rather larger than the room 
would comfortably hold. Nevertheless, because Graham 


Travers writes of the things which really matter, her 
novel is one which should be read. 
Next on the list is a rather striking story 


with the motto, “They come in no misfortune like other 
folk, neither are they plagued like other men.” ‘The 
peacock is emblazoned on the book-plate of the heroine, 
who also wears an Indian muslin dress embroidered with 
peacock’s feathers in gold. She is a beautiful and wilful 
heiress, who during a career of rather heartless folly 
became engaged to the wrong man. When an old friend 
congratulated her with, “I wish you all the happiness you 
deserve,” she had the grace to reply, “Only that? You 
must wish me more than that.” She then elopes with the 
right man and lives happily ever after, save for one dis- 
agreeable little interlude about some compromising letters 
which are in the possession of a malicious old foreign 
woman. Miss Ryves keeps us interested in spite of our- 
selves, for neither the hero, the heroine, nor their friends 
are very attractive people. The story frequently becomes 
inconsequential, but, taken altogether, the authoress has 


‘dealt successfully with the difficulties that she has heaped 


in her own path. 

The House of the Wicked is another of those enter- 
taining and sensational stories of adventure which its volu- 
minous author knows so well how to produce. On every 
page we find plenty of evidence that Mr. Le Queux tho- 
roughly understands the taste of his clients. Whilst 
Linda Bingham was imprisoned at Scorley’s Farm she 
made some unsuccessful attempts to escape. Here is a 
précis of several of the ensuing pages: 

Hardly breathing, she commenced the descent. . . 

Her heart stood still; was someone coming out? . ° 
What should she do?.. It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that she managed to retain command over herself. 
‘ She sank exhausted and trembling into her chair 
. with a feeling of thankfulness that she had not given 
way to her first inclination to make a dash for liberty at any 
cost. 
How can the monotonous procedure of the 
“domestic story” compete with that? 


If anyone intending to read The Sorrows of Michael 
is not frightened away by the terrible picture (on its cover) 
of a fashionably dressed bride with go/den face and hands, 
he or she will discover that it is quite exciting in a sen- 
sational way. It has, moreover, a satisfactory ending, for 
the well-behaved characters are not left to find out that 
virtue is their only reward. 

Murder, mystery, and melodrama! Such are the in- 
gredients that compose Lucas Cleeve’s new novel—the 
third, we believe, that she has produced in the last few 
months. It makes rich, and, we consider, unwholesome 
fare, but the class of reader who prefers it to any other 
will certainly insist on having it, and will not heed a 
warning. 

To Defeat the Ends of Justice is an amusing and in- 
genious tale. Mr. Compton has considerable imaginative 
gifts and knows how to keep a story of adventure moving. 
The flight of Richard, alias Robert Fawcitt, a/ias Robert 
Bolt, is very briskly related. 

Mr. John Adcock is a well-known writer on 
London types, and this volume of short stories contains 
some neat and humorous sketches of everyday cockney- 
dom, as well as one or two poignant word pictures of the 
tragedy which underlies all human experience, whether 
urban or rural. “The Grave of a Dream” and “The 
Making of a Star” are the tales we like the best. 


The Man Apart is a gloomy tale, ending with the 
hero’s accidental death by a fall from cliffs in a great 
storm, just after he had made up his mind to commit 
suicide. He was a strange creature, and as a study of 
an abnormal temperament the book is fairly successful. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 





Witt Six Per Cent. Surrice? 

Tue steady inflow of gold to the Bank of England and 
the continued absence of withdrawals on foreign account 
are beginning to dissipate the fear of a 7 per cent. Bank 
rate. The danger of such a rate is not yet entirely removed, 
because the position in New York is still very uncertain 
and causes a good deal of anxiety. During the past few 
days money has been 15 to 20 per cent. in Wall Street, and 
a turther weakening of the exchange on London leads some 
shrewd observers to think that the worst period of strin- 

ency there has not yet been experienced and that a 
onl attempt will be made to secure gold from 
Europe. Overtures have been made to the Bank 
of France and finance paper has been freely offered in 
Berlin, but neither country seems disposed to come to 
the relief of the speculators, and, as a last resource, 
attention may again be turned to London. Gold, however, 
will not be so readily procured as it has been hitherto, no 
banker in this country being anxious to force the hands of 
the Bank of England. If we can stave off further American 
demands and postpone the Argentine withdrawals until 
next year, I am disposed to think that 6 per cent. will just 
suffice to carry us through the rest of the year, provided 
always that the bar gold coming into the open market can 
be secured. 

There is still talk of a demand from Russia, and 
Holland was also said to be a possible purchaser last 
Monday, but nearly all the amount available went to the 
Bank, and it seems likely that the current week’s arrival 
will also be sent there. A sharp rise in the French cheque 
almost created the hope that some continental gold would 
be sent here, and we may get a little coin, but the advance 
was mainly due to the transference of funds to this 
country for Stock Exchange settlement purposes, and 
when the adjustment was concluded the rate declined 
again. The Money market has been fairly well supplied 
with funds, and no 5 same to the Bank were 
necessary on Stock Exchange pay day, but discount 
dealers are not using this as an excuse to depress rates, 
which, on the contrary, have been maintained practically 
at Bank rate for three months’ bills. On another page 
will be found the result of the competition on the Gold 
Reserve, and I may remark that one of the leading financial 
authorities in the City consented to act as judge. It has 
been found impossible to print even the successful essays 
in full, and I cannot now make reference to the unsuccessful 
contributions, but I hope to publish brief extracts from them 
at an early date. 

ImprovinGc Stock MARKETs. 


The settlement of the nineteen-day account during the 
week was easily accomplished despite the high contango 
charges still prevailing, and the continued absence of diffi- 
culties is beginning to create the impression that the posi- 
tion, so far as London is concerned, is a good deal healthier 
than many people supposed. We may yet be faced with a 
little trouble if speculation in Wall Street again breaks out, 
as it seems rather disposed to do, but I understand that the 
leading magnates in the market are inclined to discourage 
another outburst at the present stage. It is, however, not 
easy to restrain the enthusiasm of the “bulls,” and prices 
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Home securities have been distinctly better in tone, and 
the public, tempted, perhaps, by the low prices ruling, again 
turned attention to the British Railway market. The prac- 
tical collapse of the strike on the Clyde has removed fears 
of serious disturbance to trade arising from labour difficul- 
ties,and the excellent traffics published each week, especially 
by the Heavy lines, give hope that increased dividends will 
be forthcoming in some cases for the current half year. 
Even Consols seem to have shaken themselves free from 
the recent severe depression, and renewed activity in the 
Miscellaneous markets, in consequence of the large profits 
earned by many of the big manufacturing concerns of the 
country, is undoubtedly a very good sign. 


CoNSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS REPORT. 


The statement made by Lord Harris, the chairman of 
this important South African finance company, when ad- 
dressing the shareholders a year ago, that all the revenue 
from holdings in various mining companies would in future 
be available for dividends, caused the more sanguine 
dealers in the Kaffir market to hope for a small payment on 
account of the past year. Shrewder operators, however, 
failed to see how the company could ignore the very severe 
depreciation which must have occurred in many of its 
share holdings and came to the conclusion that no distribu- 
tion would be made. The “ bear” view was the proper one 
as it has been necessary to write off the heavy sum of 


| £700,0c0 to make good the drop in market values within 


the twelve months ended on June 30. Thecompany’s profit 
was about £409,000, and after providing various fixed charges 
only £323,000 was left. In orderto make good the depreciation 
the company was compelled to reduce its free credit from 
£985,000 to £607,000, and the payment of a dividend was 
obviously out of the question. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to say that the directors attribute this dismal result to the 
uncertainty regarding the outlook for unskilled labour, and 
say that if the action taken by the new Transvaal Govern- 
ment dispels existing doubts, they may yet be able to 
distribute an interim dividend on account of the current 
year. But the result of the inquiry into the morality of the 
compounds will hardly make dealers hopeful. 


Tue LanpAuLette Motor Cas Company, Limitep. 


The object cf this undertaking is to provide London 
with reliable motor cabs for public and private hire, and 
with efficient management the enterprise should possess the 
elements ofsuccess. The capital a £75,000 does not seem 
too heavy, and the proceeds of 70,000 £1 shares now offered 
for subscription will be available for working capital apart 
from certain sums to be provided for preliminary expenses, 
and the guarantee of schantinlens up to 15,000 shares. A 
contract has been entered into with the Farman Automobile 
Company, which undertakes to supply at the rate of twelve 
per month up to 150, of their Mascot cars of a design 
specially suitable for cabs for publicand private hire. Each 
car is to cost £300, and the company also acquires the 
benefit of an option to take over a lease of premises at 
Caroline-place, Fulham Cross, which are well adapted for 
the business proposed to be carried on. One hundred of 
the cars will be available for public hire and are estimated 
to earn a gross profit of £14,650 per annum. The remain- 
ing cars, fifty in number, are to be reserved for private use 
—a business which has not yet been developed on a large 
scale in London, and these, it is believed, will produce a 
gross revenue of £14,570 per annum, making a total of 
£29,220. General and other expenses are estimated at 
45,990, leaving a net revenue of £23,230, less than half of 
which would provide a dividend of 15 per cent. on the share 
capital. Rather a sanguine view of the probable revenue 
of the private cabs seems to have been taken, but the 
presence of the taximeter on the public vehicles should 
ensure for them plenty of patronage. 


OrHER New Issues. 


The Ethiopian Rainproof Monopoly Company is a rather 
curious title for a general trading enterprise, but the 
Emperor Menelik, who grants the company a concession for 
twenty-five years, said this was to be the name, and there 
was an end of the matter. The principal business will be 
the importation and sale of waterproof cotton goods and 
other rainproof material, and thespeculatively inclined may 
see attraction in the shares, 60,000 of £1 each being offered 
for subscription. The total capital is £100,000. Out of 
an authorised share capital of £50,000 the Glynhir 
yee Gas, and House Coal) Collieries, Limited, offer 
or subscription 4,300 Seven per Cent. Preference and the 
same number of Ordinary shares of £5 each, besides 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be OPEN THURSDAY, Nov. 15, 1906, and CLOSE for Towa and Country on or before M 
The Complete Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 





THE LANDAULETTE MOTOR CAB COMPANY, 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


CAPITAL -=- -# = = 


£75,000, 


Divided into 75,000 Shares of £1 each, 


ISSUE OF 70,000 SHARES, 


The whole of which, with the exception of the amounts payable for preliminary expenses of forming 
and issuing the Company and guaranteeing Capital, will be available as Working Capital. 


Payable as follows : 5s. per Share on Application ; 5s. per Share on Allotment; and the balance as may be required. 





DIRECTORS. 


T. BROWNELL BURNIIAM, Plaw Hatch, East Grinstead (Director American Brass Company). . , 
E, D. HOLMES, 11. Victoria-st., Westminster (Partner in the firm of W. C. Holmes and Co., Constructional Engineers, London & Huddersfield). 


AUGUSTUS PERENO, ‘The Limes.” Grosvenor-rd., Gunnersbury (Managing Director of the Farman Automobile Company, Limited). 
SYDNEY J. MOWBRAY (Managing Director of Stanley and Co., Limited, Advertising Contractors, 199 and 200, Strand, London. W.C.). 


BANKERS.—British Linen Bank, Threadneedle-st., London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS.—Poole and Robinson, 15, Union-court, Old Broad-st., E.C. 
BROKERS.—Garratt, Wardell, and Wescott, 58, Old Broad-st., E.C. 

AUDITORS.—Wyatt Williams and Co., Chartered Accountants, 14, Ironmonger-lane, E.C. 
SECRETARY and OFFICES (pro tem.).—Stanley H. Bersey, A.C.A., 41, Coleman-st., London, E.C. 





EXTRACTS FROM PROSPECTUS. 





This Company has been formed to take over the benefit of a contract 
with the Farman Automobile Company, Limited. whereby the latter 
undertake to supply, at the rate of twelve a month, at the price of £300 
each, up to 150 of their ‘‘ Mascot” Cars of a design specially suitable for 
cabs for public and private hire, and also to take over the benefit of an 
option to take a lease of premises at Caroline-place, Fulham-cross. 

The cabs will be of 8-10 h.p., geared to 4,12,and 18 miles and upwards 

an hour; the bodies will be of the landaulette type, and in appearance 
similar to the electric landaulettes which have been so much in favour 
with the public. 
_ The option over the premises at Caroline-place, Fulham-cross, S W., 
is for a lease for 90 years at the low rental of £200 per annum. They are 
well adapted for the business proposed to be carried on, have a floor 
space of over 10,000 square feet, and with slight alterations can be made 
into a good garage, large yard, store-rooms, ollices, etc. 

The motive power of the cab will be petrol, of which there will be 
carried suflicient for 150 miles 

The engine will be the world-famed “ Aster,” and the arrangements of 
gear, control, and gencral detail of construction will be simple and 
effective. The cab can carry five persons in addition to the driver, with 
provision for luggage, and will be constructed to comply with the latest 
regulations of the Scotland-yard authoritics. 

A contract for a number of the cabs has already been made by the 
Farman Automobile Company, Limited, for service in Cairo. 

Of the 150 cabs to be constructed, it is proposed to run 100 as public 

cabs with a TAXIMETER attached. 
_ The taximeter is an automatic register of the distance covered, and is 
in full view of the passenger, showing. at the end of the journey, the 
amount to be paid, so that no discussion as to the amount payable to the 
driver (which will be the same as the existing cab fares under the 
Hackney Carriage Act) is possible. 

A vehicle capable of covering great distances in a short time, clean, 
smart, comfortable, and attractive, and running at precisely the same 
fares as the existing cabs, should be a commercial succe-s. 

CABS FOR PRIVATE HIRE.—The letting out of petrol motor cabs on 
hire is a business that has not yet been developed on a large scale in 
London, but it is believed it would be well patronised by the public and 
should prove profitable. The Company proposes to set apart fifty cabs 
for private hiring. 

Mr. Augustus Pereno, the Managing Director of the Farman Automobile 
Company, Limited, has made a careful estimate, and the following is a 
copy of his report:— 

To the Directors, 
THE LANDAULETTE MOTOR CAB CO., LIMITED. 

Gentlemen,—I have carefully estimated the takings and expenses on 
the running of 100 8-10 h.p. ‘‘ Mascot” petrol cabs for private hire, and 
I am of opinion that the following figures are a fair estimate of such 
takings and expenses :— 


1.—100 CABS FOR PUBLIC HIRE. 


Ona basis of 300 days per cab per annum and taking 20s. 
per cab per day as a reasonable estimate, the takings would 


be per annum... ... ic we sis +n sais din «. £45,000 0 0 

Deduct drivers’ wages, say one-fourth of the earnings 
per day as indicated by the taximeter _... ow « 2 66 
£33,750 0 0 


RUNNING EXPENSE PER ANNUM, TAKING THE DAILY 
AVERAGE MILEAGE PER CAB AT 60 MILES. 


Petrol, 20 miles tothe gallon per 

ca ee ae so aes _ £20 0 0 
Lubricants. 200 miles to the gal- 

lon per cab.. eee wee eo 900 
Pneumatic-tyres per cab... ‘ie 50 0 0 





Insurance per cab ... 12 00 

£101 0 O 

For 100 cabs the running expenses would there- 
forebe ... és pom ‘es ees Ue 


REPAIRS AND RENEWALS. 
Depreciation, £50 per annum, or 

one-sixth of cost price of each 

cab would be on 100 cabs ... «£5,000 0 0 
Repairs, 100 cabs at £40 per annum 4,000 0 0 





9.000 0 0 
—_—— 19,10) 0 0 


w. £14,650 0 0 





Estimated gross profits on cabs for public hire... 


2.—50 CABS FOR PRIVATE HIRE. 

On a basis of 120 days only per cab per annum, and taking 
the all-round rate of four guineas per day, the gross 
revenue derived from 50 cabs would be wu. ana is pe 

RUNNING EXPENSES PER ANNUM, TAKING THE 
DAILY AVERAGE MILEAGE PER CAB AT 60 MILES. 

Drivers’ wages per day, 7s. 6d. 

£45 0 0 


per ca on dé aa ‘sain 
Petrol, 20 miles per gallon to 

the cab ne ‘on ia a 12 00 
Lubricants, 200 miles to the 

gallon per cab sie ee ses 
Pneumatic tyres per cab ... eee 50 0 0 
Insurance per cab pen ion 


£122 12 O 
For 50 cabs the running expenses would there- 


forebe ... “ oe ose vee oo. £6,130 0 0 
REPAIRS AND RENEWALS. 
Depreciation, £50 per annum, or 
one-sixth of cost price of each 
. cab, would be on 50 cabs . £2,500 0 0 
Repairs, 50 cabs at £40 per 

ann m aks eco ote en 2,000 0 0 








4,500 0 0 


1,630 0 0 


Estimated gross profit on cabs for privatehire... ...  .. £14,570 0 0 
Total estimated gross profit ... ... £29,220 0 0 
Yours faithfully, A. PERENO. 
From the above figures, showing the probable trading profits, have to 
be — the working and other expenses, which have been estimated 
as follows :— 





Rent and Taxes _ jk oe ab he £250 0 0 
General Manager .. “i ake sins int ooo 300 0 0 
Yard Superintendent £200, and Assistant £150 350 0 0 
Washers and Attendants. 30 men at 30s. per week 2,340 0 0 
Secretary and Office Staff... suo eae ose pis 750 0 0 

General Expenses, including Licenses, Rent of 
Taximeters, &. ... ats pee eas oe .. 2,000 0 0 
£5,990 0 0 

SUMMARY. 

Estimated Gross Profit, as above... eee +. £29,220 0 0 
Less Expenses, as above ... ove ete oe wis 5,990 0 0 
£23,230 0 0 


To pay a dividend of 15 per cent. on the Share Capital of the Compan 
only £11,250 are required, thus £11,980 are left over for Reserve Fund, 
Directors’ Fees, and further dividend on Shares. 

The preliminary expenses in connection with the promotion of the 
Compauy (except underwriting commission and brokerage hercinafter 
mentioned) are estimated to amount to £5,000. 

The minimum subscription upon which the Company may proceed to 
allotment is fixed by the Articles of Association at 1,000 Shares, but, in 
fact, 15,000 Shares have been underwritten. 

Mr. T. B. Burnham is Chairman, and Mr. Augustus Penero oanaing 
Director of the Farman Automobile Company, Limited, and they hol 
respectively 3,088 Shares and 13,424 Shares of £1 each in that Company 
out of an issued Capital of 47,824 Shares of £1 each. 

Application for a special settlement in the Company’s Shares on the 
Stock Exchange will be made in due course. 

Contracts referred to in the Prospectus and copies of the Memorandum 





and Articles of Association of the Company may be inspected by intend- 
ing applicants for Shares at the Solicitors’ offices, on apy day before the 
closing of the list of subscriptions, between the hours of 11 a.m, and 
4 p.m, 

Yor contracts entered into and the Articles of Association as to the 
qualification and remuneration of Directors, see full Prospectus. — 

Application for shares must be made on the form accompanying the 
Prospectus, and forwarded with a deposit of 5s. per share to the Bankers 
of the Company. . : 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the office of 
the Company, and of the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, and Auditors of 
the a. 

If no allotment is made, the application money will be returned in full. 
If an allotment is made of a smaller number of Slrares than is applied 
for, the balance of the application money will be applied in payment of 
the amount due on allotment. 

The Company will pay a brokerage of 6d. per Share on all Shares 








applied for and allotted on application forms bearing brokers’ stamps. 
Dated Nov. 14, 1906, . . ° 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


Witt Six Per Cent. Surrice? 

Tue steady inflow of gold to the Bank of England and 
the continued absence of withdrawals on foreign account 
are beginning to dissipate the fear of a 7 per cent. Bank 
rate. The danger of such a rate is not yet entirely removed, 
because the position in New York is still very uncertain 
and causes a good deal of anxiety. During the past few 
days money has been 15 to 20 per cent. in Wall Street, and 
a further weakening of the exchange on London leads some 
shrewd observers to think that the worst period of strin- 
ency there has not yet been experienced and that a 
urther attempt will be made to secure gold from 
Europe. Overtures have been made to the Bank 
of France and finance paper has been freely offered in 
Berlin, but neither country seems disposed to come to 
the relief of the speculators, and, as a last resource, 
attention may again be turned to London. Gold, however, 
will not be so readily procured as it has been hitherto, no 
banker in this country being anxious to force the hands of 
the Bank of England. If we can stave off further American 
demands and postpone the Argentine withdrawals until 
next year, I am disposed to think that 6 per cent. will just 
suffice to carry us through the rest of the year, provided 
always that the bar gold coming into the open market can 
be secured. 


There is still talk of a demand from Russia, and. 


Holland was also said to be a possible purchaser last 
Monday, but nearly all the amount available went to the 
Bank, and it seems likely that the current week’s arrival 
will also be sent there. A sharp rise in the French cheque 
almost created the hope that some continental gold would 
be sent here, and we may get a little coin, but the advance 
was mainly due to the transference of funds to this 
country for Stock Exchange settlement purposes, and 
when the adjustment was concluded the rate declined 
again. The Money market has been fairly well supplied 
with funds, and no applications to the Bank were 
necessary on Stock Exchange pay day, but discount 
dealers are not using this as an excuse to depress rates, 
which, on the contrary, have been maintained practically 
at Bank rate for three months’ bills. On another page 
will be found the result of the competition on the Gold 
Reserve, and I may remark that one of the leading financial 
authorities in the City consented to act as judge. It has 
been found impossible to print even the successful essays 
in full, and I cannot now make reference to the unsuccessful 
contributions, but I hope to publish brief extracts from them 
at an early date. 
Improvinc Stock MARKETs. 


The settlement of the nineteen-day account during the 
week was easily accomplished despite the high contango 
charges still prevailing, and the continued absence of diffi- 
culties is beginning to create the impression that the posi- 
tion, so far as London is concerned, is a good deal healthier 
than many people supposed. We may yet be faced witha 
little trouble if speculation in Wall Street again breaks out, 
as it seems rather disposed to do, but I understand that the 
leading magnates in the market are inclined to discourage 
another outburst at the present stage. It is, however, not 
easy to restrain the enthusiasm of the “bulls,” and prices 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - 260,000,000. 











BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1:8s:. 
SoutHamptTon Buitpines, Hich Hoisorn, W.C, 


23 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
PROSPECTUS, with full particulars POST FREE. 
Cc. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 














rather rapid pace, notwithstand- 


this week were run up ata 
culties in the Wall Street Money 


ing the obvious di 
market. 

Home securities have been distinctly better in tone, and 
the public, tempted, perhaps, by the low prices ruling, again 
turned attention to the British Railway market. The prac- 
tical collapse of the strike on the Clyde has removed fears 
of serious disturbance to trade arising from labour difficul- 
ties,and the excellent traffics published each week, especially 
by the Heavy lines, give hope that increased dividends will 
be forthcoming in some cases for the current half year. 
Even Consols seem to have shaken themselves free from 
the recent severe depression, and renewed activity in the 
Miscellaneous markets, in consequence of the large profits 
earned by many of the big manufacturing concerns of the 
country, is undoubtedly a very good sign. 


CoNSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS REPorT. 


The statement made by Lord Harris, the chairman of 
this important South African finance company, when ad- 
dressing the shareholders a year ago, that all the revenue 
from holdings in various mining companies would in future 
be available for dividends, caused the more sanguine 
dealers in the Kaffir market to hope for a small payment on 
account of the past year. Shrewder operators, however, 
failed to see how the company could ignore the very severe 
depreciation which must have occurred in many of its 
share holdings and came to the conclusion that no distribu- 
tion would be made. The “ bear” view was the proper one 
as it has been necessary to write off the heavy sum of 
£700,0c0 to make good the drop in market values within 
the twelve months ended on June 30. Thecompany’s profit 
was about £409,000, and after providing various fixed charges 
only £323,000 was left. In orderto make good the depreciation 
the company was compelled to reduce its free credit from 
£985,000 to £607,000, and the payment of a dividend was 
obviously out of the question. It is perhaps unnecessary 
tosay that the directors attribute this dismal result to the 
uncertainty regarding the outlook for unskilled labour, and 
say that if the action taken by the new Transvaal Govern- 
ment dispels existing doubts, they may yet be able to 
distribute an interim dividend on account of the current 
year. But the result of the inquiry into the morality ofthe 
compounds will hardly make dealers hopeful. 


Tue LanpAULEeTTE Motor Cas Company, LimiTeD. 


The object of this undertaking is to provide London 
with reliable motor cabs for public and private hire, and 
with efficient management the enterprise should possess the 
elements ofsuccess. The capital mi £75,000 does not seem 
too heavy, and the proceeds of 70,000 £1 shares now offered 
for subscription will be available for working capital apart 
from certain sums to be — for preliminary expenses, 
and the guarantee of subscriptions up to 15,000 shares. A 
contract has been entered into with the Farman Automobile 
Company, which undertakes to supply at the rate of twelve 
per month up to 150, of their Mascot cars of a design 
specially suitable for cabs for publicand private hire. Each 
car is to cost £300, and the company also acquires the 
benefit of an option to take over a lease of premises at 
Caroline-place, Fulham Cross, which are well adapted for 
the business proposed to be carried on. One hundred of 
the cars will be available for public hire and are estimated 
to earn a gross profit of £14,650 per annum. The remain- 
ing cars, fifty in number, are to be reserved for private use 
—a business which has not yet been developed on a large 
scale in London, and these, it is believed, will produce a 
gross revenue of £14,570 per annum, making a total of 
£29,220. General and other expenses are estimated at 
45,990, leaving a net revenue of £23,230, less than half of 
which would provide a dividend of 15 per cent. on the share 
capital. Rather a sanguine view of the probable revenue 
of the private cabs seems to have been taken, but the 
presence of the taximeter on the public vehicles should 
ensure for them plenty of patronage. 


OrTHER New Issues. 


The Ethiopian Rainproof Monopoly Company is a rather 
curious title for a general trading enterprise, but the 
Emperor Menelik, who grants the company a concession for 
twenty-five years, said this was to be the name, and there 
was an end of the matter. The principal business will be 
the importation and sale of waterproof cotton goods and 
other rainproof material, and thespeculatively inclined may 
see attraction in the shares, 60,000 of £1 each being offered 
for subscription. The total capital is £100,000. Out of 
an authorised share capital of £50,000 the Glynhir 
em Gas, and House Coal) Collieries, Limited, offer 
or subscription 4,300 Seven per Cent. Preference and the 
same number of Ordinary shares of 45 each, besides 
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THE LANDAULETTE MOTOR CAB COMPANY, LTB. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


CAPITAL -=- -= =- «= 


£75,000, 


Divided into 75,000 Shares of £1 each, 


ISSUE OF 


70,000 SHARES, 


The whole of which, with the exception of the amounts payable for preliminary expenses of forming 
and issuing the Company and guaranteeing Capital, will be available as Working Capital. 


Payable as follows : 5s. per Share on Application ; 5s. per Share on Allotment; and the balance as may be required. 





DIRECTORS. 


T. BROWNELL BURNIIAM, Plaw Hatch, East Grinstead (Director American Brass Company). : : _ 
E. D. HOLMES, 11. Victoria-st., Westminster (Partner in the firm of W. C. Holmes and Co., Constructional Engineers, London & Huddersfield). 
AUGUSTUS PERENO, ‘The Limes.” Grosvenor-rd., Gunnersbury (Managing Director of the Farman Automobile Company, Limited). 

ty 


SYDNEY J. MOWBRAY (Managing Director of Stanley and Co., Limited, Advertising Contractors, 199 and 200, Strand, Lon 


n. W.C.). 


BANKERS.—British Linen Bank, Threadneedle-st., London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS.—Poole and Robinson, 15, Union-court, Old Broad-st., E.C. 
BROKERS.—Garratt, Wardell, and Wescott, 58, Old Broad-st., E.C. 

AUDITORS.—Wyatt Williams and Co., Chartered Accountants, 14, Ironmonger-lane, E.C. 
SECRETARY and OFFICES (pro tem.).—Stanley H. Bersey, A.C.A., 41, Coleman-st., London, E.C. 





EXTRACTS FROM PROSPECTUS. 





This Company has been formed to take over the benefit of a contract 
with the Farman Automobile Company, Limited. whereby the latter 
undertake to supply, at the rate of twelve a month, at the price of £300 
each, up to 150 of their ‘*‘ Mascot” Cars of a design specially suitable for 
cabs for public and private hire, and also to take over the benefit of an 
option to take a lease of premises at Caroline-place, Fulham-cross. 

The cabs will be of 8-10 h.p., geared to 4,12, and 18 miles and upwards 

an hour; the bodies will be of the landaulette type,and in appearance 
similar to the electric landaulettes which have been so much in favour 
with the public. 
_ The option over the premises at Caroline-place, Fulham-cross, S W., 
is for a lease for 90 years at the low rental of £200 per annum. They are 
well adapted for the business proposed to be carried on, have a fioor 
space of over 10,000 square feet, and with slight alterations can be made 
into a good garage, large yard, store-rooms, offices, etc. 

The motive power of the cab will be petrol, of which there will be 
carried sufficient for 150 miles 

The engine will be the world-famed “ Aster,” and the arrangements of 
gear, control, and general detail of construction will be simple and 
effective. The cab can carry five persons in addition to the driver, with 
provision for luggage, and will be constructed to comply with the latest 
regulations of the Scotland-yard authorities. 

A contract for a number of the cabs has already been made by the 
Farman Automobile Company, Limited, for service in Cairo. 

Of the 150 cabs to be constructed, it is proposed to run 100 as public 

cabs with a TAXIMETER attached. 
_ The taximeter is an automatic register of the distance covered, and is 
in full view of the passenger, showing. at the end of the journey, the 
amount to be paid, so that no discussion as to the amount payable to the 
driver (which will be the same as the existing cab fares under the 
Hackney Carriage Act) is possible. 

A vehicle capable of covering great distances in a short time, clean, 
smart, comfortable, and attractive, and running at precisely the same 
fares as the existing cabs, should be a commercial succe-s. 

CABS FOR PRIVATE HIRE.—The letting out of petrol motor cabs on 
hire is a business that has not yet been developed on a large scale in 
London, but it is believed it would be well patronised by the public and 
should prove profitable. The Company proposes to set apart fifty cabs 
for private hiring. 

Mr. Augustus Pereno, the Managing Divector of the Farman Automobile 
Company, Limited, has made a careful estimate, and the following is a 
copy of his report :— 

To the Directors, 
THE LANDAULETTE MOTOR CAB CO., LIMITED. 

Gentlemen,—I have carefully estimated the takings and expenses on 
the running of 100 8-10 h.p. ‘* Mascot” petrol cabs for private hire, and 
I am of opinion that the following figures are a fair estimate of such 
takings and expenses :— 


1.—100 CABS FOR PUBLIC HIRE. 
On a basis of 300 days per cab per annum and taking 20s. 
per cab per day as a reasonable estimate, the takings would 





be per annum... ... ne on re ne ne ne +. £45,000 0 0 
Deduct drivers’ wages, say one-fourth of the earnings 
per day as indicated by the taximeter sos coo = oveSs«s:1,260 0 0 
£33,750 0 0 
RUNNING EXPENSE PER ANNUM, TAKING THE DAILY 
AVERAGE MILEAGE PER CAB AT 60 MILES. 
Petrol, 20 miles tothe gallon per 
cab... Be - ies ae £20 0 0 
Lubricants. 200 miles to the gal- 
lon per cab.. nih vn 6 900 
Pneumatic-tyres per cab... 50 0 0 
Insurance per cab ... re 12 0 0 
; £101 0 O 
For 100 cabs the running expenses would there- 
forebe... tis ies ane oo setis wee IED OD OC 
REPAIRS AND RENEWALS. 
Depreciation, £50 per annum, or 
one-sixth of cost price of each 
cab would be on 100 cabs ., ... £5,000 0 0 


Repairs, 100 cabs at £40 per annum 4,000 0 0 
—_— 9.009 0 0 
=———— 1910) 0 0 


«- £14,650 0 0 








Estimated gross profits on cabs for public hire... 


2.—50 CABS FOR PRIVATE HIRE. 

On a basis of 120 days only per cab per annum, and taking 
the all-round rate of four guineas per day, the gross : 
revenue derived from 50 cabs would be w. ‘ in «». £25,200 

RUNNING EXPENSES PER ANNUM, TAKING THE 
DAILY AVERAGE MILEAGE PER CAB AT 60 MILES. 

Drivers’ wages per day, 7s. 6d. 

er ca ae i ane £45 0 0 

Petrol, 20 miles per gallon to 
the cab am aa pan ps 12 00 

Lubricants, 200 miles to the 





gallon per cab a oe 312 0 
Pneumatic tyres per cab ... ans 50 0 O 
Insurance per cab ... ae as 12 00 

£122 12 0 


For 50 cabs the running expenses would there- 


ore be ... ave kee. ab ees «» £6,130 0 0 
REPAIRS AND RENEWALS. 
Depreciation, £50 per annum, or 

one-sixth of cost price of each 


.cab, would be on 50 cabs . £2,500 0 0 
Repairs, 50 cabs at £40 per 
ann m sas cco ove «ns 2,000 0 0 
4,500 0 0 
1,630 0 0 
Estimated gross profit on cabs for private hire... «. £14,570 0 0 
Total estimated gross profit .. £29,220 0 0 


Yours faithfully, “A. PERENO. 

From the above figures, showing the probable trading profits, have to 
be deducted the working and other expenses, which have been estimated 
as follows :— 

Rent and Taxes acs see Pre ove ove pa £250 0 0 





General Manager .. iio oss aie ons oo 300 0 0 
Yard Superintendent £200, and Assistant £150 350 0 0 
Washers and Attendants. 30 men at 30s. per week 2,340 0 0 
Secretary and Office Staff... am ese - eas 750 0 0 

General Expenses, including Licenses, Rent of 
Taximeters, &c. ... ia i .. 2,000 0 0 
£5,990 0 0 

SUMMARY. 

Estimated Gross Profit,as above... eco +. £29,220 0 0 
Less Expenses, as above ... pa sae oes ose 5,990 0 0 


£23,230 0 0 

To pay a dividend of 15 percent. on the Share Capital of the Compan 
only £11,250 are required, thus £11,980 are left over for Reserve Fund, 
Directors’ Fees, and further dividend on Shares. ; 

The preliminary expenses in connection with the promotion of the 
Compauy (except underwriting commission and brokerage hercinafter 
mentioned) are estimated to amount to £5,000. 

The minimum subscription upon which the Company may proceed to 
allotment is fixed by the Articles of Association at 1,000 Shares, but,in 
fact, 15,000 Shares have been underwritten. 

Mr. T. B. Burnham is Chairman, and Mr. Augustus Penero ansging 
Director of the Farman Automobile Company, Limited, and they hol 
respectively 3,088 Shares and 13,424 Shares of £1 each in that Cempany 
out of an issued Capital of 47,824 Shares of £1 each. 

Application for a special settlement in the Company’s Shares on the 
Stock Exchange will be made in due course. 

Contracts referred to in the Prospectus and copies of the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association of the Company may be inspected by intend- 
ing applicants for Shares at the Solicitors’ offices, on any day before the 
— of the list of subscriptions, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 

p.m. 

Yor contracts entered into and the Articles of Association as to the 
qualification and remuneration of Directors, see full Prospectus. 

Application for shares must be made on the form accompanying the 
Prospectus, and forwarded with a deposit of 5s. per share to the Bankers 
of the Company. . 4 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the office of 
the Company, and of the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, and Auditors of 
the pep oe ‘ 2 
If no allotment is made, the application money will be returned in full, 
If an allotment is made of a smaller number of Slrares than is applied 
for, the balance of the application money will be applied in payment of 
the amount due on allotment. 

The Company will pay a brokerage of 6d. per Share on all Shares 





applied for and allotted on application forms bearing brokers’ stamps, 
ted Nov. 14, 1906, 
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£16000 in Five pen‘ Cent. Mortgage Debentures. Power is 
also taken to iss:ue a further similar amount of debentures. 
T pany’ acquires a colliery in South Wales, and makes 
a weral estimate of probable profits, but the venture is 
of purely local interest and is much: too small for the average 
investor. The Law Debenture Corporation, having pur- 
chased £400,000 in Five per Cent. Ten-Year First Mortgage 
Debentures from the Tarapaca and Tocopilla Nitrate Com- 

any, now offers them for sale at the price of 95 per cent. 

hey will be redeemable at £105 per debenture, a minimum 
sum of £42,000 being applied on or before December 15 in 
each year, beginning in 1907, for the repayment. he 
security offered is fair and the chances of early profit render 
the issue somewhat attractive. The Mount Cattlin Copper 
Company offers ali its capital of £200,000 for subscription, 
and none of it has been underwritten. A property is to be 
acquired in the Phillips River Mining District, Western 
Australia, and the enterprise must be considered an ordinary 


mining speculation. Tneeneneen. 





MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


Tne Carryinc TRADE oF CHINA. 


TarirF reformeis and others who were bewildered at the 
excess of our imports over exports, may find some enlighten- 
ment in the figures issued of ships trading in Chinese waters 
under the British flag. This is of course not he onl 
one of our foreign services, the payment of which o mash 
astonished the tyros in economic science. The total tonnage 
of China’s foreign trade in 1905 was 21} millions, nearly ten 
millions of which were British ships. In the coast trade 
British “ bottoms” work out to the same proportion, namely, 
25+ million tons out of a total of over 514 million tons. The 
percentage of British tonnage is therefore 48°24 per cent., 
more than 20 per cent. higher than any other country. 


NATAL. 


According to the latest returns there are approximately 
4,000 farmers in Natal, employing 317 agricultural engines, 
135 hydraulic rams, 102 windmills, and 467 baling machines. 
There are 2,064 maize mills, supplied with the produce of 
866 maize planters. The dairy industry is in a flourishing 
condition, the value of the produce Jast year amounting to 
£148,052, composed as follows: Butter, £48,783; eggs, 
£24,576; cheese, £2,466; and milk sold, £72,227. The 
poultry industry is making rapid headway, and there were 
342 incubators imported during 1905. But the colony will 
need all its productive resources to pay the increase of 
taxation. 

Cuino-JAPANESE TRADE, 


The trade between-Japan and China has increased 
enormously during the last few years and _ there 
are indications that this increase will be more 
than maintained in the future. According to an offi- 
cial return, the total import and export trade of Japan 
with China during the seven months ending July 31 
amounted to nearly 97,000,000 yen (£9,700,000) compared 
with 60,000,000 during a similar period of 1903, an increase 
of more than 60 percent. The trade with Central China is 
responsible for 57 per cent., North China 21 per cent., Man- 
churia 16 per cent., and South China 5 per cent. 





WE are requested by the general manager of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York to state for the intorma- 
tion of policyholders that ballot papers (in sealed envelopes) 
may be sent to the London ‘office, 16, 17, and 18, Cornhill, E.C., 
whence they will be forwarded in bulk to the head officein New 
York, and further to say that if ballot papers have been lost or 
mislaid forms may be had upon application to the company’s 
representatives. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
ART. 
Studies in Seven Arts, By Arthur Symons. (Constable and Co., 8s. 6d. 


et.) 

William Blake. VolumelI. Illustrations of the Book of Job. With a 
general introduction. By Laurence Rinyon. (Methuen, 21s. net.) 

BELLES LETTRES. 

Dr. Stiggins : His Views and Principles. By Arthur Machen. (Francis 
Griffiths, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Old-Fashioned Flowers, and other Open-Air Essays. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by A. Teisceira de Mattos. (George Allen, 3s. 6d. net.) 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

My Favourite, 1s.; The Little Folks’ Book of Wonders, 2s. 6d. ; The 
Pretiy Picture Book, 1s.; The Young Gullivers: By S. H. Hamer and Har 
Rountree, ls. €d.; Deerfoet in the Forest: By Edward S. Ellis, Qs. 6d. 
(Cassell and Co.) 

R . Book of Animals. By Horace G. Groser. (Andrew Melrose, 5s. 
net. 
The Granny Growler Stories. By Ethel Weltch. With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations by W. F.Coles. (Drane, 3s.6 .) 





Forgotten Tales of Long Ago. By E.V. Lucas. (Wells Gardner, 6s.) 

The Children’s Odyssey from Homer. By J. A. Church. (Seeley.) The 
Fanciful Fowls: The Peeuliar Piggies : The Bouncing Babes. By Charles 
Robinson. (Greening, ls. 6d. net each.) 


DRAMA, 
Kings in Babylon. By A. M. Buckton. (Methuen and Co., 1s. net.) 
GARDENING. ¥ 
The Garden Beautiful : Home Woods—Home Landscape. By W. Robin- 
son. (Methuen, 21s. net.) 
FICTION. 


Hand and Land. By George Long. (Drane, 6s.) 

When Cupid Mocks. By Emily J. Henoch. (Drane, 6s.) 

Wander Pictures. By Bart Kennedy. (Cassell, 6s.) 

The Confessions of a Climber, by Lucas Cleeve; Cut by Society, by A. M. 
Meadows: Robert the Devil, by Gertrude Warden: The Traitor’s Gait, by G. 
Manville Fenn; For the Honour of His House, by H. Barton Baker ; Leaves 
from the Log of a Sailor, by Dr. Gordon Stables. (Digby, Long, 6s. each.) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Hermann von Helmholtz. By Leo Koenigsberger. Translated by Francis 
A. Welby. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 16s. net.) 

e ~ + of London. By William Benham, D.D., F.S.A. (Seeley and 
0., 7s. net. 

Vittorta Colonna, with Some Account of Her Friends and Her Times. 
By Maud F. Jerrold. (Dent and Co.. 10s, 6d. net.) 

Sir Charles James Fox Bunbury, Bart. With an Introductory Note by 
Sir Joseph Hooker, U.B.,G.C.S.I. Edited by his Sister-in-law. Mrs. Henry 
Lyell. With Portraits and Illustrations. (John Murray, 2 vols., 30s. net.) 

LITERATURE. 

A Treasury of English Literature (from the Beginning to the Eighteenth 
Century.) Selected avd arranged, with translations and glossaries, by 
Kate M. Warren. (Constable and Co., 7s. 6d. net.) i 

Shakespeare and the Modern Stage, with Other Essays. By Sidney Lee. 
(John Murray, $s. net.) 

The Songs of Sidi Hammo. Rendered into English by R. L. Johnston. 
Edited with a preface by S. L. Bensusan. (Ulkin Mathews, 2s. 6d. net.) 

PHILOSOPHY. 
The Political Thought of Plate and Aristotle. By E. Barker, M.A. 
(Methuen and Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 
POETRY. 
P Fs Garden of My Heart. By Beatrice Kelston. (Elkin Mathews, 
Ss. . net. 

Out of the Silence. By James Rhoades, (John Lane. 1s. net.) 

A Selection from the Verses of John B. Tabb. Made by Alice Meynell, 
(Burns and Oates. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Christmas Anthology. By George G. Harrap andCo. (2s. 6d. net.) 

The Truce of God, and Other Poems. By William Stevens. (J. M. Dent 
and Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

POLITICS. 


County Council Elections. By J. Renwick Seager. (Liberal Publication 
Department, 2s. net.) 


SCIENCE. 
Lifeand —_— By F. W. Headley, F.Z.S., M.B.0,U. (Duckworth 


and Co., 8s. net. 
THEOLOGY. ; 

Christianity in the Modern World. By the Rev. D. S. Cairns, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 

The Child’s Life of Christ. By Mabel Dearmer. (Methuen, 6s.) 

The Sins of Society. By Father Bernard Vaughan. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co., 5s.) : y d 

Primitive Christianity : Ils Writings and Teachings in their Historical 
Connections. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. Translated by W. Montgomery, 
B.D., and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Vol.I. (Williams 
and Norgate, 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Holy Eucharist, with Other Occasional Papers. By P. N. Waggett, 
M.A. (John Murray, 3s. 6d. net.) : 

The Gospel History and its Transmission. By F. Crawford Burkitt, M.A., 
F.B.A. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 6s. net.) E 

Christian Origins. By Otto Pfleiderer. (Unwin, 5s. net.) Translated 
from the German by D. A. Huehsch, Ph.D. Authorised Edition. 

A History of the Revised Version of the New Testament. By the Rev. 
Samuel Hemphill, D.D., Litt.D. (Elliot Stock, 3s. 6d.) 

Life After Life. By Eustace Miles. (Methuen, 3s. 6d. net.) 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. P 

Untravelled England. By James John Hissey. (Macmillan, 16s.) 

The Ohio River: A Course of Empire. By A. B. Hulbert. (Putnam’s 
Sons, 15s. net, with Maps and I]lustrations.) ; 

Literary London. By Elsie M. Lang. (T. Werner Laurie, 6s. net.) 

The Guide to South Africa, 1906-7. Kdited by A. Samler Brown and G. 
Gordon Brown. (Sampson Low, Marston and Co.. 2s. 6d.) ona 

The Passing of Korea. By Homer B. Hulbert, A.M., F.R.G.S. (William 
Heinemann, 16s. net.) ; : 

From Carpathian to Pindus, By Tereza Stratilesco. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
15s. net.) 

Highways and Byways in Berkshire. By James Edmund Vincent. (Mac- 
millan and Co., 6s.) 7 

The Cathedrals of Northern Spain, thetr History and their Architecture 
By Charles Rudy. Illustrated. (Laurie, 6s. net.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. : 

The Tragedy and Comedy of War Hospitals. By Sister X. (John 
Murray, 6s. net.) : 

Die Ahnen. Part I.--Ingo von Gustav Freytag. Adapted and Edited 
by Otto Siepmann. Authorised Edition. (Macmillan, és. 6d.) 

The Fiscal Problem from a Practical Point of View. By /Zneas Munro, 
M.D. (Drane, 5s. net.) 

University College of North Wales Calendar for 1906 7. 

The Pilgrim’s Way, by A. T. Quiller Couch, 3s. €d. net; The Early 
Work of Raphael, by Mrs. Henry Ady, 2s. net; Things Seen in Japan, by 
Clive Holland, 2s. net : Fair Women, by William Sharp, 2s. net. (Seeley.) 

British Dogs at Work. By A. Croxton Smith. Illustrated by G. Vernon 
Stokes, (Black, 7s. 6d. net.) ; 

oundation of the Hospital of King Charles II. By Sir Frederick R. 
Falkiner, K.C. (Sealy Bryers and Walker,7s. 6d.) . 

Spanish Commercial Practice. Part II, Graham and Oliver. (Mac- 

millan, 4s. 6d,) 





Some Books of the Week are unavoidably held over. 


EPPS’S 


It forms a welcome delicacy for the morning and evening 

meal. A fragrant, delicious, and most healthful beverage. 

As a food for quite youns children it is admirable, too, on 
account of its nourishing and strengthening qualities. 


“zoomt” COCOA 








GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE, 


Sun Lounge, Every form of Bath. 














BRIGHTON: 

THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 

BUXTON. 

ST. ANN’S HOTEL. First Hotel. 
LIVERPOOL: 

Wm. Russell, 


PTON HOTEL, Church Street. 
_ Telegrams: Compton.” Telephones: 58 and 8058, 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. 





Miss Tye. 








Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
WHITBY. 
ROYAL HOTEL. Henry Walker. 
WHITBY. 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs, T. Newbitt. 











Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 


Die Dation 





Wochensechrift fur Politik. 
Volkswirtschaft 
und Literatur. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLé - “ 
Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girtia am BY ; 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoi vu, aly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games, Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life. The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 
800 ft.— For prospectus address to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.S.0. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of every term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 











INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 
Tue SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assistance with- 
out charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of schools (for GIRLS AND 

Boys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors (ARMY, Navy, UNIVERSITY, 
A statement of the requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., a2, Craven Street, Tratalgar Square, W.C, 


Telegrams: “Trirorm, Lonpon.” Telephone No. ; 1854 GERRARD. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres, Carpentry, Smith’s work, Riding and 
Shooting taught. Prospectus. 








WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


NEXT ENTRANCE AND FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, 
DECEMBER 4TH AND 5TH. 
For Particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 








Herausgegeben von 











hat w&hrend ihres 22 

Dr. Th. BARTH, Die Dation jahrigen Bestehens die 
reeset liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
Preis pro Quartal | des éffenslichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 

Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 

TERMS OF sprechung nicht bloss die Tagesfragen der 

.. SuBscripTion... | Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirt- 


schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 
ungen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
des Theaters und der schénen Literatur ein. 
Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
schichte und kurze Erzihlungen. In den 
handelspolitischen Kimpfen der Gegenwart 
nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vor- 
kaimpferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 
hervorragende Stellung ein. 


One Year. 
Postal Union... Fr. 46 
Great Britain £1 16 7 
United States... $8.81 

Six Months. 
Postal Union ... Fr, 23 
Great Britain £018 3 
United States ... $4.40 

Three Months. 
Postal Union... Fr. 12 
Great Britain £0 9 6 
United States ... $2.29 








HASLEMERE, SURREY. 

ST. GEORGE’S WOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS. Sandy soil; nine acres 
of ground ; nearly 600 tt. above sea level. f 

Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s Training Catone, Edinburgh); Diploma for the 
Teaching of German (Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), 
Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated Student of Girton College; 11 years at 
the Mount School, York. 


BOOKSELLERS. 
THE S.S. 1/6 PRIZE BIBLE. 


With 29 beautifully coloured Photographie Views and Pic- 
tures from the Old Masters. a Handsomely bound in crimson 
grained cloth, red under gold edges, 1/6, post free ; 6 copies for 8/6 post 
tree. Also in Crimson morocco at 2/=, post free; 6 copies for 11/6, post 
tree. Also with References and 59 Pictures 2/-, post free. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
































NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is — weekly. Applications for copies 
and Subscriptions should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (HOME), INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
28s. PER ANNUM. 

Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 

Cheques should be made payable to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “ National Provincial Bank.” 

EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 
‘* THE EDITOR,” and ADVERTISEMENTS to ‘* THE MANAGER,” 

The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss of 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 

THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli, 

Nice—Galignani’s Library, 

Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 

Gade, 41 and 43. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received, 








NDEX.—The Index to Vol. XIV. of THE SPEAKER 

(new series) may be obtained gratis on applica- 

tion to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C. Cloth covers for Binding are 
supplied at 1s. each ; post free, 1s. 3d. 





A. LIONEL ISAACS, &, Pal! Mau, s.w. 


Buitpine). 








Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 


Pictures and Prints. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. TELEPHONE: 


BOC, = eres Oe oe 


THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
[And at READING]. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE. 


Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 
carried on for many — by Mrs. Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address, 


J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered, 


1784 CENTRAL. 
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A 


Source of Pleasure 
and Delight 


PLAYERS 









Commends itself to all 
=— Who love a pipe. — 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the proprietors 
of Player’s Navy Cut (itself a tobacco of world- 
wide reputation ), itadds anew delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO SRENGTHS— 
MILD, 1/8 per }-Ib. Tin; 5d. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1/6 per 3-Ib Tin; 44d. per oz. 





John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will 
forward testing samples Post Free to 
applicants mentioning this paper. 
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A light, refined, and digestible beverage, unequalled for 
nourishment, purity, and strength. The most enjoyable 
cocoa for invalids as well as for those in vigorous health, 


Made under ideal conditions of labour in Cadbury’s 
Garden Factory, amidst pure and healthful surroundings. 
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What’s Whatand Who’s Who in the 
book world from month to month—the 
‘Book Monthly,’’ Gd. net, will tell 
you. itis now the most quoted among 
the magazines, as it is the most use- 
ful companion that a book-lover can 
have. Its pages contain particulars 
of all the new books, articles on 
current literary subjects, and beauti- 
ful illustrations. Write for a speci- 
men copy to the Publishers, Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 


























SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Towards a 
Social Policy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


CONSTRUCTIVE DOMESTIC REFORM. 


By Various Writers. 


Representing the conclusions of a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. C. R. BUXTON, H. C. FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY, 
J. L. HAMMOND, F.W. HIRST, L. T. HOBHOUSE, J. A. 
HOBSON, C., F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P.,J. H. MORGAN, and 
VAUGHAN NASH. 


‘*We must ail welcome, therefore, such a volume as the Speaker Office has 
produced under the title of ‘Towards a Social Policy.’ It is full of hard 
thinking and solid information and should be a mine for platform speakers.” 

—Daity CHRONICLE, 


** The book should be in the hand of everyone who loves his country. It isa 
lucid and comprehensive statement of the causes of the blight that is falling 
upon the race, and of the remedies to be applieh”—Daity News. 


*** Towards a Social Policy’ decidedly ‘gives us to think.’ Its authors are 
doing the Liberal Party a notable service.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


‘* They (the readers) will find within its hundred and twenty odd pages much 
keen diagnosis of existing evils, much outspoken criticism of the slipshod 
palliatives with which we have hitherto been content to attempt to meet them, 
and many bold suggestions—some very bold indeed—as to the direction in which 
the real remedies are to be found. ey may not agree. They cannot fail to 
be interested.”—MorninG LEADER. 





Crown 8vo, 1s. net; post free, is. 2d. 





Lonpon : THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
ALSTON RIVERS, 13, Arundel St., Strand, W.C, 





—A PAPER FOR = 
FRIENDS ABROAD. 


Writing from Saranac Lake, New York, 
U.S.A., a reader says: 


“I have just finished your issue of June 
30th, and I want to say ‘ Thanks’ for it. My 
father sends it me each week, and I thought it 
would pleasure you to know how much it is 
appreciated, though it makes me very home= 
sick at times. 

“ This is a health resort full of lungers 
from all parts, and the ‘Saturday Westminster’ 
goes quite a round as soon as I get through 
with it. The Americans—quite a good class 
up here—are amazed at the price considering 
the quality, and at the merit of the whole 
production.” 





The subscription rate for abroad is 8s, 8d. a 
year, post free. United Kingdom, 6s. 6d, 
Shorter periods at proportionate rates. 


THE SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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